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one or two weak spots in the new Government 

—appointments, which are presumably based upon 
long and eminent service to the party in the past rather 
than upon any expectation of great administrative 
efficiency in the future. But they are only one or two, 
and on the whole it would appear to be the best and 
strongest administration, in point of personnel, that 
Great Britain has had since the war. It is certainly 
a much better Government than the somewhat motley 
crew who served under Mr. MacDonald in 1924. It is 
true that they are mostly the same men, but they are 
much more nearly in their right places; and the 
elimination of certain outside elements, which were 
no doubt almost indispensable when Mr. MacDonald 
first took office, has led to the creation of a much more 
coherent and compact administration. Everyone 
applauds the appointment of Mr. Thomas to deal with 
the problem of unemployment on “ Ministry of Muni- 
tions ” lines, with Sir Oswald Mosley and Mr. Lansbury 
as his lieutenants. The appointments of Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. Clynes and Mr. Wedgwood Benn are also particularly 
happy; and those who have expressed doubts about 
the suitability of the appointment of Mr. Sidney Webb 
to deal with the Colonies and Dominions are evidently 
unaware that it was as a civil servant in that Office 
that Mr. Webb first distinguished himself. A particu- 
larly strong combination is that of Mr. Greenwood and 
Miss Lawrencé at the Ministry of Health. Both of 
them are at least as “ expert ” as any of their official 
subordinates and have—as the saying goes—forgotten 
more about English Local Government than any of 
their predecessors, except perhaps Mr. Chamberlain, 
€ver contrived to learn. 

* * * 


Another very happy appointment is that of Mr. Jowitt 
to the Attorney-Generalship — happy at least for the 


[ would be possible no doubt to put a finger on 


Government and for the country, if not altogether for 
Mr. Jowitt himself. He must have anticipated, and 
to that extent deserved, the public obliquy which he 
has suffered as a result of so quick a change of party. 
But on his side it may be said; that there was really 
no change at all, since he has hovered for many years 
between left-wing Liberal and right-wing Labour; that 
his apparent change was certainly desirable in the 
public interest; that he is sacrificing income by 
accepting the post; that he is more interested in his 
profession than in party politics, and can be of far 
greater service in an official capacity than he could be 
as a private member. There is this further to be said, 
that, having decided to accept Mr. MacDonald’s offer, 
he proceeded in the most correct fashion possible. He 
first made sure, in an interview with the Prime Minister, 
that there was no early prospect at any rate of his 
being asked to support measures of which he did not 
whole-heartedly approve. He then visited the leader of 
his party and informed him in person of his intentions. 
Having listened to Mr. Lloyd George’s perhaps rather 
forcibly expressed regrets, he went to his constituency 
and offered his resignation to the local Liberal Associa- 
tion, which in the circumstances decided not to ask 
him to resign. There still appears, however, to bea 
possibility that the General Council of the Association 
may demand his resignation. In that event he will 
probably be returned unopposed or else by a large 
majority. Some of us may feel that we could not 
have done such a quick change ourselves, but perhaps 
that is merely because we have not the courage to 
do something which is obviously wise and right and 
in the public interest on account of the inevitable 
abuse to which we should be subjected. At all events, 
Mr. Jowitt certainly did the right thing. 
* * * 

The fifty-fifth session of the Council of the League 
opened on Tuesday in Madrid, and is engaged, as we 
write, on its most important piece of business—the 
Minorities question. The report drawn up by Sir Austen 
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Chamberlain, Mr. Adatchi, and Sefior Quifiones de Leon 
is very unsatisfactory, and it ought not, and we hope 
will not, be accepted as the basis of a settlement. The 
opposition was led on Wednesday by Herr Stresemann, 
who argued for postponement of a decision and reference 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. He 
got some support from the Canadian and Finnish dele- 
gates, but he was outvoted, and it is probable that a 
compromise will be adopted. This may do some- 
thing to improve the position of minorities, but it 
will be very far from solving the problem. Drastic and 
honest reforms in principle and procedure are needed, 
if the rights which have been so solemnly promised to 
minorities are to be effectively maintained. In a 
number of States the minority treaties are flagrantly 
broken, the worst offenders, it seems, being Poland and 
certain of the Balkan kingdoms. The League Council 
has done little or nothing to prevent these violations. 
It is not easy, of course, to apply coercion to sovereign 
States; but it is probable that adequate protection could 
be afforded to the rights of the minorities without any 
resort to extremes. Full publicity should be given 
both to the petitions of minorities and to the Govern- 
ments’ replies. The petitions should be considered by 
the whole Council and not by a small committee, and the 
Hague Court should be freely consulted. It is to be 
hoped that the present British Government will show 
itself more alive than the last to principles of justice 
and international decency. 


* ok * 


The Swarajist decision to boycott the Indian Legis- 
lative Councils, as a protest against the Viceroy’s post- 
ponement of the elections, is defended and emphasised 
by the party leader in a further long statement. Pundit 
Motilal Nehru says that this postponement is the first 
step in a carefully-thought-out scheme to defeat the 
activities of the National Congress, the whole object of 
bureaucracy being to break the common platform upon 
which all Indian Nationalists have come together after 
years of mutual strife. Ifthe Government, he adds, had 
only played the game and held the elections when 
normally due, there could have been no doubt whatever 
as to the will of the electorate regarding the Simon 
Commission and the demand of last year’s All-parties’ 
Conference for immediate Dominion status. Pundit 
Motilal, in taking this line, shows that the good sense 
with which he once led the Swarajists for some years 
has left him. Elections held this year would be mere 
waste of money and energy, since there could be no 
proposals before the electorate. As for the so-called 
All-parties’ Conference of 1928, the essential point to 
keep in mind is that its report embodied an artificial 
plan which, so far from uniting all the Indian parties, 
was repudiated by all the minority communities. The 
Congress boycott of the Legislative Councils will 
doubtless be applied in the autumn, but there can be no 
serious talk about a platform upon which all Indian 
Nationalists have come together until we get the reports 
of the Indian Committee now at work in co-operation 
with the Simon Commission. 

* * * 


The forecasts as to President Hoover’s difficulties 
with the Senate are being only too thoroughly fulfilled. 
The majority of the Senate refuses to give way upon 
those provisions of the Farm Relief Bill to which 
Mr. Hoover and the principal members of the Admini- 
stration are unalterably opposed, and, since the House of 
Representatives agrees in the main with the President, 
the special summer session of Congress looks like ending 
in a deadlock over the outstanding domestic question 
of the year. European students of the party system 


me 


can find no more interesting material than that presented 
by the American Senate. The three Republican Pre;j. 
dents since Woodrow Wilson have all been returned b 
enormous popular majorities, and during at least part 
of each term there has been a Republican majority jn 
the Senate. But the President has not been able to 
count upon it. On the contrary it has normally melted 
away whenever the Executive has called for support, 
and Mr. Coolidge in particular had to accustom himself 
to constant humiliation from a powerful combination 
of Democrats and Western Republicans. Mr. Hoover 
entered the White House last March knowing well that 
his personal authority would be challenged by the 
Senate during its first session, but although forewarned 
he probably did not realise how stiff the ordeal would be, 
He is now being made to realise that the Republican 
party, the most powerful political host in the world, 
is permanently checked by a Senate from which the 
regular party rule and habit have disappeared. 


* * * 


The first important action of the new Government _ 


has been to declare its intention of proceeding at once 
to ratify the Washington Eight Hours’ Convention. 
It cannot, unfortunately, undo the mischief that has 
been done by the failure to ratify during the past ten 
years; but, even now, ratification by Great Britain is 
likely to have a material effect on the attitude of the 
other leading industrial States. It will be remembered 
that the Labour Government of 1924 had taken the 
initial steps towards ratification before its fall; and 
the action to be taken now will follow the interpretation 
of the Convention’s terms then reached between the 
Labour Ministers of the chief European Powers. The 
announcement of the British Government’s intentions 
at this week’s meeting of the International Labour 
Organisation has already put a new and _ healthier 
complexion on the prospects of international measures 
for the improvement of industrial conditions. As far 
as this country’s internal arrangements are concerned, 
ratification will not make much difference; for the 
mining industry is the only big industry here in which 
any large body of workers now works more than an 
eight hours’ day, and the effect will be felt mainly in the 
smaller and more scattered occupations. In beet-sugar 
factories, for example, there are cases of appallingly 
long shifts being worked. The main effect of ratification 
will be on labour conditions in other countries, which 
may be expected to follow the lead now at last given 
by Great Britain. Had we but ratified the Convention 
ten years ago, there can be little doubt that by this time 
it would have been in operation all over Europe, with 
highly beneficial results on working conditions abroad 
and highly favourable reactions in the competitive 
position of British industry. 


* * * 


Mr. Ben Turner, the new Minister of Mines, is not 
likely to have long to wait before finding full scope for 
his capacity as a negotiator. Already the coalowners 
are fiercely asserting that any return to national terms 
of agreement in the coal industry is out of the question, 
while on the miners’ side the claim for a national settle- 
ment is again being raised. The question came up at 
this week’s meeting of the representatives of owners 
and miners in South Wales—a meeting called at the 
owners’ request in order to consider what is to happée? 
when the agreement of 1926 lapses this year. The 
owners want a new district settlement for the South 
Wales coalfield, whereas the South Wales Miners 
Federation says that it cannot discuss any Iccal settle- 
ment until the question of a new national agreement 
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has been debated by the Miners’ Federation as a whole. 
The owners have entrenched themselves by withdrawing 
from the national body, the Mining Association, all the 
powers it used to possess to deal with wages, hours and 
conditions of labour; and their attitude to the demand 
fora national settlement now is that no body with power 
to conclude such a settlement exists. This is, in face 
of precedents, a dangerous attitude for them to adopt; 
for it was a very similar situation that compelled the 
Liberal Government to settle the mining dispute of 
1912 by legislation, in default of any body on the owners’ 
side capable of concluding an effective national agree- 
ment. Do the owners want to force the State to 
intervene again, in order to fix wages and conditions in 
the mining industry? That may be necessary, unless 
they are prepared to behave reasonably. 
* * * 


The reports which are now being made by the members 
of the recent British traders’ delegation to Russia to 
their respective associations appear to indicate a really 
dramatic change in British business opinion concerning 
the possibilities of Anglo-Russian trade. One delega- 
tion after another is reporting in highly favourable 
terms the advantages that might be expected from an 
effective resumption of trade relations, and the big 
contracts that are waiting to be placed if proper arrange- 
ments can be made. What is most significant in all 
this is not to be found in the actual figures put forward 
so much as in the fact that the delegates were evidently 
impressed by what they saw, and came back sure in 
their own minds that Great Britain had better be quick 
in getting back into the Russian market, unless she 
wants to see others occupying all the ground in front of 
her. At the lowest estimate, there is obviously a great 
deal of trade ready to be done, not only in machinery, 
electrical and railway equipment, and other products of 
the heavy industries, but even in finished goods, such 
as textile products and boots. Russia cannot effectively 
increase her agricultural output without importing 
goods for exchange against the surpluses of the peasants ; 
and in this field almost every important industry in this 
country can look for a share. Clearly, business opinion 
is ripe for a settlement with Russia; and this is likely 
to be a matter with which the new Government will 
concern itself at once. 

* * * 


The question of the administration of the Miners’ 
Relief Fund has been raised again in a very practical 
form by the issue of an appeal by Mr. Thomas Richards, 
of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, for gifts of 
boots and clothing. Most people supposed that the 
Relief Fund, with not far short of a million pounds in 
hand, was giving proper attention to this problem, and 
that those who really needed boots and clothing could 
be sure of getting them from this source. Mr. Richards 
tells quite a different story; and it now appears that, 
acting upon central advice, the local committees which 
administer the fund have for some time suspended the 
issue of boots and clothing—apparently on the ground 
that the weather is now warm enough for boots and 
clothes to be unnecessary. Mr. Richards’s appeal has 
already caused something of a stir; and Mr. Curtis 
Bennett, the late Government’s nominee as secretary 
to the fund, has gone to South Wales on a visit of 
vestigation. Probably the change of Government 
Will do a good deal to better the position, and stop those 
responsible for the fund from hoarding their resources 
in order not to run short during the coming winter. 
No one wants to see the fund extravagantly administered ; 
but still less do those who contributed to it want to see 


it hoarded at the cost of allowing preventable misery 
to continue, 


The Lancashire cotton trade, apparently, has escaped 
one crisis only to encounter another. The employers 
in the trade are divided into two sections—spinners and 
manufacturers—and both have put forward demands 
for a reduction in wages. The reduction demanded is 
twenty-five per cent. off the percentages now being 
paid on list prices—the equivalent of about twelve and 
a half per cent. reduction in actual wages. The 
employers maintain that, if the operatives would agree 
to the proposed cuts, increased business would lead 
to higher earnings even at the reduced rates; but the 
Trade Unions do not believe that the fall in wage-rates 
would bring with it any appreciable increase in business. 
Moreover, they hold that in any case the rates now in 
force are too low. This is not the first time the 
employers have tried to bring wages down; but on the 
previous occasions the opposition of the Trade Unions 
has led to the abandonment of the demand. It is 
hardly likely, we imagine, that it will be pressed now; 
for the Unions would almost certainly resist with all 
their strength, and a general stoppage in the cotton 
trade at the present time would be a most serious matter. 
Even among employers, a considerable body of 
Lancashire opinion is believed to be against any attempt 
to force wage-reductions by means of a general lock- 
out; and without this it is most unlikely that any 
reduction can be secured. When the employers brought 
forward their previous demand, they accompanied it 
with a claim for a lengthening of working hours. It is 
at least satisfactory that this seems to have been 
definitely abandoned. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: General MacKoin’s 
return in the Sligo—Leitrim by-election with a majority 
of nearly 4,000 over the Fianna Fail candidate has 
staggered Mr. de Valera, who was positive that his plan 
of bilking the British Government by impounding the 
land annuities would turn votes by tens of thousands 
in any rural constituency. Had he stuck to the scheme 
in its original form, under which annuitants were simply 
to cease paying, he might have had better luck. 
Unfortunately for him, the disclosure that even if 
Fianna Fail left holders of land stock to whistle for 
their money, tenants would be expected to fork out 
their instalments as punctually as ever, rubbed most 
of the gilt off the gingerbread for debtors who had no 
strong objection in principle to political sharp practice. 
At the same time it failed to disarm clerical hostility, 
and the vigorous opposition of the majority of parish 
priests in the two counties not only strengthened the 
Government poll, but should serve as a warning to 
Fianna Fail that on this question it may find itself as 
violently at loggerheads with the Church as it was 
during the civil war. It is a good example of anti- 
Treatyite logic that Mr. de Valera’s candidate, though 
he was beaten mainly by the exertions of the Catholic 
clergy, lays all the blame on the Freemason vote, and 
threatens that measures will be taken to prevent 
Protestants—all Protestants are presumed to be Masons 
for political purposes—from turning the scale in future 
elections. So possibly Fianna Fail will honour the 
centenary of Catholic Emancipation by proposing a 
scheme to disfranchise Protestants. Meanwhile Trinity 
College students, more royalist than the King, have 
been insisting that the Governor-General, if he comes to 
their sports, must be greeted with the English national 
anthem instead of with the Free State Soldier’s Song 
as he desired. It would simplify matters if both 
anthems, which in Ireland are provocative party tunes, 
were scrapped in favour of a neutral air, but this, 
needless to say, is not a solution that commends itself 
to either camp. 
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LABOUR’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Y an interesting and, we hope, a happy coinci- 
dence the agreed report of the Experts on 


Reparations has appeared at the very moment 
when Labour is taking office for the second time in this 
country. Five years ago Mr. MacDonald presided over 
the conference that set the Dawes plan going. Within 
a month or two he will very likely be presiding again 
at the inauguration of the new plan which is expected 
to settle this vexed problem for good and all. Whether 
it will really do that may be open to doubt. It is 
obviously not a perfect settlement, but a pis aller. It 
involves the maintenance of a delicate equilibrium 
among the Powers concerned, and it ties up debts and 
reparations in a way that the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as well as many other 
people, would prefer that they should not be tied up. 
Nevertheless, Mr. MacDonald will accept it cheerfully 
enough, we imagine, as the best that can be done in all 
the circumstances to clear the air for the immediate 
future. What may happen in the farther future must 
lie on the knees of the gods. 

With all its defects, the Young plan at least has the 
solid advantage of enabling the Germans to know where 
they are. The payments required of them—averaging 
£102,500,000 a year for thirty-seven years, and smaller 
sums ranging from £45,000,000 to £85,650,000 for another 
twenty-two years—are doubtless a burden which will 
chafe them, and whose imposition may even seem unjust 
in the eye of God and foolish to a wise man. But the 
world being what it is—which means in effect the 
American people demanding what it does—Germany 
scores by escaping from the fantastic uncertainties and 
intolerable controls of the Versailles provisions, and by 
having her liabilities definitely fixed and her indepen- 
dence restored. So far as we are concerned, we accept 
a slight diminution of our quota under the Spa Agree- 
ment. But we shall receive enough, from German, 
French and Italian payments, to cover the £36,000,000 
a year due to the United States and the British 
Dominions. We sacrifice £145,000,000 paid to America 
before the receipt of any reparations; but this we can 
write off without much fuss, for we never expected to 
recover it, and the loss is in any case a trifle beside the 
immense gain of a unanimous settlement of the Repara- 
tions question. On the whole, then, though there are 
details open to criticism and practical difficulties ahead, 
the revised plan will be received with relief and, indeed, 
with comparative satisfaction, in London as well as in 
Berlin, in Paris and in Washington. 

With this stumbling-block removed—and with the 
evacuation of the Rhineland, which we are confident 
will now be only a matter of months—the omens look 
propitious for Mr. MacDonald’s start in the realm of 
foreign affairs. The Labour Government is pledged to 
a policy that will demand prudence as well as courage, 
imagination as well as tact. But, so far as we can judge, 
it has the overwhelming mass of the country behind it, 
and it should be able to count on the full, and even 
enthusiastic, support of the Liberals in the House of 
Commons, in its efforts to revive British prestige and 
establish British leadership in the councils of Europe. 
Our hopes are further confirmed by Mr. MacDonald’s 


ee 


appointments to the Foreign Office. One or two of the 
commentators on the new Cabinet have expressed g 
doubt about Mr. Henderson, and have seemed to suggest 
that his thoughts have never strayed much beyond 
Westminster, that he will have to go to school with a 
child’s map of Europe, that he cannot say “ Bo!” tog 
diplomatic gosling. All this is absurdly wide of the 
mark. Mr. Henderson, though he may not be quite 
such an Odysseus as the Prime Minister, has travelled 
far and often, both officially and unofficially. He has 
had a long experience in international affairs, and has 
been in close and constant touch with many of the 
European leaders of thought and action. That he does 
not read Arabic or speak French with a perfect Parisian 
accent will hardly be accounted a serious handicap. And 
our knowledge of his character does not lead us to think 
either that he will be easily overawed, or that he will try 
to overawe others by oratorical bottle-throwing. He 
should in fact make an admirable Foreign Secretary— 
courageous and shrewd, an internationalist who will not 
forget the legitimate interests of his own country, an 
Englishman who understands that “ patriotism is not 
enough.” In his Under-Secretary, Mr. Dalton, he has 
a man of parts, with first-class brains and intense energy, 
who has made a close study of, and has written very 
ably on, international questions. And behind these 
two is the Prime Minister himself, who in his brief spell 
of office in 1924 won so remarkable a reputation for 
himself in Europe, and who will now be naturally and 
very properly eager to maintain and to enhance that 
reputation. 

If Mr. MacDonald goes, as it seems probable that he 
will, to Washington to talk with President Hoover, 
he will go with the best wishes of everyone in this 
country. Such a discussion, with both sides meaning 
business about naval reductions, may be of the greatest 
importance. A friendly confabulation of this sort 
would very likely be no more than a prelude to official 
negotiations. But it is conceivable that it might render 
them unnecessary, and it should in any case ensure their 
being conducted with every prospect of success. And 
apart from this particular object, the visit of the British 
Prime Minister ought to do much towards “ strengthen- 
ing the bonds between the two English-speaking 
democracies,” which Mr. Henderson has declared to be 
one of the main items in the Government’s programme. 
About the prospects of disarmament in general we can 
only for the present be moderately hopeful. The 
Preparatory Commission has pursued its dreary way 
for several years, and has made no real advance. The 
representatives of the European States, including our 
own, have talked prettily at Geneva, but have given 
away nothing—nor shown any disposition to give away 
anything. The Russians have made stupendous pro- 
posals which they could not expect to be taken seriously. 
The Italians have gone cynically on with their business; 
the French have stood firm for arms and men “ adequate” 
for their security, and have recenily been fortified by 
the conversion of the American and the British Govern- 
ments to the principle of excluding the trained reserves 
from the total of military effectives. Germany and the 
smaller defeated States are alone disarmed, and their 
resentment at the position is a serious factor in the 
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general unrest. Can the British Government now 
not merely bring new projects to Geneva, but infuse a 
new spirit into Europe? Perhaps it can; at all events 
we may count on its trying to. In one direction, at 
least, it will be as warm as its predecessor was cold. 
The Labour Party has stood consistently for arbitration, 
and it cannot be long before Mr. Henderson reverses 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s refusal to sign the “‘ Optional 
Clause.” That may be a comparatively small thing 
in itself, but it will be a big thing for the world at large, 
and it will be received abroad with the same genuine 
satisfaction that has marked our decision, promptly 
announced this week, to ratify the Washington Hours 
Convention. There may be a few critics at home, but 
we do not believe that the bulk of the Conservative 
Party will raise much opposition, or even seriously 
regret the decision to abandon an attitude which was 
as stupid as it was timid. 

There is one matter, however, in which Mr. Henderson’s 
actions will be more closely scrutinised. It is plain that 
the Labour Government will have to tackle the question 
of Russia. The recognition of the Soviet Government 
should not present much difficulty. A good deal of 
water has flowed under the bridges since Jix’s raid on 
Arcos and the purging of the Augean stables at Chesham 
House. There is widespread agreement that the present 
position is unsatisfactory, and even silly; and the 
Bolshevik bogey chills very few marrows nowadays. 
But the mere return of the Soviet representatives to 
London is not all that either the Russians or we want. 
Both want more trade, and the condition of that is 
financial assistance to Russia. Exactly what Mr. 
Henderson’s views may be on this point, we do not 
know; but we should be very surprised to hear that he 
contemplated a holus bolus pledging of the credit of the 
British Treasury to Moscow. What we believe to be 
the right solution of the problem was indicated in these 
columns a few weeks ago—namely, a debt composition 
by the Soviet Government on terms which would be 
acceptable to the City and which we have excellent 
grounds for thinking need not be in the least onerous 
for Moscow. On that Russia would be able to get all 
the credits she wants, without any intervention from 
Whitehall. Perhaps the dissipation of the old prejudices 
and suspicions will prepare the way for such a settlement. 
At any rate, we may expect Mr. Henderson to do his 
part with firmness andwith fairness to all concerned. 


MR. THOMAS’S TASK 


HE appointment of Mr. J. H. Thomas as “ Minister 
of Employment ” has been welcomed with warmth 
in almost every section of the press. It has been 

received, on the one hand, as an earnest of a really serious 
Intention to grapple with the unemployment problem, 
and, on the other, as an assurance of level-headedness and 
moderation. Mr. Thomas is associated—and rightly asso- 
ciated—in the public mind with the Right wing section of 
the Labour Party; and this is supposed to guarantee his 
moderation. But he is also generally regarded as a man 
of great practical energy, whose service both with the 
tailwaymen and at the Dominions Office in 1924 has shown 
that he takes in hand seriously and with determination 
Whatever task falls to his share. He is therefore in an 
extremely difficult position. He is expected to be at once 


moderate and aggressive—to make excellent omelettes 
without breaking any eggs. 

He has, moreover, clearly the most important immediate 
task of any Minister in the new Government. Mr. Henderson 
at the Foreign Office and Mr. Snowden at the Exchequer 
have tasks no less important; but in neither of their cases 
is there quite the same immediate need for practical results. 
The General Election was fought with unemployment as 
the leading issue; and both the Opposition parties staked 
their reputations on their ability to deal with the problem. 
Mr. Thomas has now to show how, in the Labour Party’s 
opinion, the thing is to be done. 


That it can be done—not so as to abolish unemployment 
altogether, but so as to make it relatively unimportant— 
we are in no doubt. Indeed, long before it had become 
clear that unemployment was to be the outstanding election 
issue, and long before Mr. Lloyd George had entered the 
field with his yellow pamphlet, we had been urging, week in 
and week out, that work could and must be found for the 
main body of the unemployed, and that the arguments 
adduced to show that any addition to employment in one 
direction was bound to involve a corresponding diminution 
in another were based on a “ work-fund ” fallacy comparable 
with the “ wage-fund ” doctrines of the earlier nineteenth 
century. The Conservatives, to their own undoing, clung 
to this fallacy right through the election, much to the 
annoyance of many of their own supporters, who were by 
no means prepared to acquiesce in the economic fatalism of 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill. Indeed, so clear were the 
signs of public opinion that even the Conservatives, if 
they had returned to office, would have been compelled to 
make at least some attempt to deal with the problem. 

This swing of public opinion in some degree eases 
Mr. Thomas’s task. It is now a matter of practically general 
agreement that a serious attempt must be made to provide 
work for the unemployed; and it will be almost as difficult 
for Conservatives as for Liberals to oppose seriously, at the 
outset, measures clearly designed by the new Government 
to effect this object. Even those who still believe that the 
attempt to provide work by State action is bound to end 
in failure or disaster will, nevertheless, have for the present 
to give Mr. Thomas his head. 

What, then, can Mr. Thomas and his colleagues really 
hope to achieve? They will consider, doubtless, in the 
first place how much of our present unemployment is really 
due to causes for which remedies can be found outside the 
industrial sphere. And this will induce them to take up 
at once, with the appropriate departments, the question of 
the youngest and the oldest workers now competing for 
employment. The Labour Party is already committed both 
to raising the school-leaving age to fifteen and to improving, 
in some degree, the provision for pensions for the older 
workers still in industry. Both these measures, though 
they are advocated for their own sake, and apart from their 
effect on the unemployment problem, will obviously con- 
tribute, at the time of their introduction, to easing the 
pressure on the labour market; and it is to be expected 
that they will be among the first measures which Mr. Thomas 
and his coadjutors will press forward. 

Neither of these steps, however, can easily be made 
effective at once. If the school-leaving age is to be raised, 
an adequate period of notice must be given to the Local 
Education Authorities which will be responsible for admini- 
stering the reformed educational system. It is not merely 
a question of providing somehow the necessary accom- 
modation, but of instituting at the same time the revised 
curriculum recommended by the Hadow Committee, with 
the provision of a form of secondary education for all as 
its basis. It is true that the Local Education Authorities 
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have already the power, if they so desire, to raise the leaving 
age by local action; and the Board of Education will 
doubtless be able to stimulate some of those which can 
readily provide the necessary facilities into taking action in 
advance of any general change. But, over the country as 
a whole, the change is bound to take time; and, for the 
present, the main effect on unemployment is likely to be 
seen rather in the building trades than in an immediate 
relief due to a general withdrawal of the younger juveniles 
from the labour market. 

The problem of the older men is a good deal more complex ; 
for, while it is clear that the Labour Party means to propose 
some extension of the present provision for pensions, it is not 
yet clear what form this proposal will take, or whether it 
will be a general measure, or confined for the present to the 
depressed industries, and perhaps even to mining alone. 
A specialised mining scheme, financed partly out of coal 
royalties, would doubtless be the easiest to bring into force 
quickly, and would also make, in proportion to its cost, the 
largest immediate contribution to relieving the pressure on 
the labour market. It could hardly be more than a tem- 
porary exception ; for, in the long run, if the aged miner is to 
get an adequate pension with State help, there is no reason 
why the same privilege should not be extended to aged 
workers in other trades and services. But for all this 
there may be, in view of the exceptional character of the 
present mining distress, a strong case for a special measure 
designed to take the aged miners off the labour market. 

These, however, are only ways of delimiting Mr. Thomas’s 
problem, and not of solving it. His main care must be the 
provision of work. In this, as far as we can discover, there 
are three possible, but not mutually exclusive, ways of action 
before him. He can endeavour to stimulate private industry 
to the employment of more labour. He can start, or expand, 
schemes for the provision of employment on public works, 
to be carried out mainly by the local authorities either by 
direct labour or by contract, with workers engaged in the 
ordinary way through the labour market. And he can 
start emergency schemes, designed directly to provide 
recreative work for the unemployed under the auspices and 
control of the State. The proposal to help railways, elec- 
tricity concerns and other enterprises to raise more capital 
for the development of their productive capacity by means of 
advances under, or like those under, the Trade Facilities 
Act belongs to the first class. Increased stimulus and 
assistance to municipal housing, road and similar schemes 
belong to the second class. And the proposal, recently 
adumbrated by Mr. and Mrs. Webb, in their new work on the 
Poor Law, and more fully developed by Mr. Cole in his Neat 
Ten Years, to form a National Labour Corps for the direct 
execution of public works of importance under the auspices 
of the State belongs to the third class. 

These three groups of proposals are not, we say, mutually 
exclusive. Other things being equal, it is clearly preferable 
that any absorption of the unemployed should take place 
through the ordinary labour market. Whatever, then, can 
be done, on lines economically sound, to provide additional 
employment either by the method of Trade Facilities or by 
the expansion of housing, road and similar schemes under 
municipal auspices should evidently be done in preference 
to the starting of large emergency schemes of emp!oyment 
under the direct auspices of the State. That a great deal 
can be done in both these ways does not seem to us to be a 
matter of doubt. But, when all that can be done at once 
has been done, there will remain, we believe, in the coalfields 
and other areas of exceptional distress a body of unemployed 
workers for whom neither of these methods will suffice to 
find any productive outlet; and it is for these—the worst 





sufferers by the prolongation of the present conditions— 
that some special scheme of emergency work is urgently 
needed. 

Any scheme of this sort will, of course, involve the most 
careful preparation and control. The past history of 
“relief works ” is too discouraging for any Government to 
plunge light-heartedly into a new attempt to provide work 
by methods even remotely recalling those of the relief works 
of the past. It will be indispensable to link up any work. 
able scheme closely with the provision of efficient training 
for the new jobs on which the emergency workers are to be 
employed, to keep service strictly voluntary, and to preserve 
in the hands of the responsible organisers the full powers of 
dismissal, if the scheme is to succeed. The work to be 
done will need careful planning in advance, in order that 
the training to be provided may be of the right kind. And 
the administration of the scheme will need at every stage 
to be carefully watched in order that it may be kept on the 
right lines. 

With these key problems before him—and it would be 
easy to add others secondary in importance only to these— 
Mr. Thomas has evidently a difficult task. But it is by no 
means a hopeless or impossible task; and it calls rather for 
strong qualities of determination and common sense than 
for other qualities less clearly within Mr. Thomas’s reach. 
He is, indeed, if he gets the right support, likely to do it 
as well as any man of whom we can think. It will, no 
doubt, raise certain financial issues that may be rather out 
of Mr. Thomas’s depth; but it will fall to Mr. Snowden’s 
lot to make the necessary arrangements with the Bank of 
England and the joint-stock banks. The Liberals, we 
suppose, will be ready to give support to the execution of 
an idea to which they are fully committed, even if Mr. 
Thomas’s methods differ somewhat from theirs. Even the 
Conservatives will not find it easy to push opposition very 
far. In the light of the whole situation, we see no reason 
why Labour should not even better Mr. Lloyd George's 
pledge, and succeed in reducing unemployment speedily to 
dimensions within which it can do the community no vital 
harm. 


THE NEXT STEP IN EUROPE 


Paris : June 10th. 
, \HE next step in Europe is obviously the evacuation of 





the Rhineland. There cannot be any further excuse | 

for procrastination. Sir Austen Chamberlain had 
too much esteem for M. Briand and for France to insist on 
an immediate withdrawal of foreign troops from German 
territory. Mr. Arthur Henderson, it is to be trusted, wil | 
have a greater sense of his responsibilities not only to France 
but to Europe. For the continued occupation of the Rhineland 
is a European scandal. Rubbishy references to the precist 
terms of the Versailles Treaty now deceive nobody; and 
nobody is interested in the legal aspect of this question. The 
plain fact is that Germany has done everything she was asked 
to do with comparatively good grace—though whether with 
good or ill grace does not in this connection greatly matter. 
It was monstrous to ask Germany to smile sweetly when she 
was stripped of her colonies, of large tracts of land in Europe, 
of her army and of her navy, and in addition was made the 
sole debtor country among the belligerents; and it is still 
more monstrous to refuse to quit territory which even the | 
most rabid Nationalist in the Allied nations does not dare to 
describe as non-German because Germany is aggrieved. If 
it is urged that somebody or other in Germany still displays 
bellicosity, then we must also remark that there is somebody 
or other in every European country who displays bellicosity: | 
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tly Should this be accepted as a valid reason for military occupa- our personal preferences, but they should not be allowed to 
tion, we had better proceed to occupy each other’s territories, control us. Unfortunately, too many people, including 

ost and remain in possession till the end of time. statesmen, cannot experience friendship for a nation without 

of Whatever can be said against Germany now, can be equally accepting the policy of that nation; and, on the other hand, 


t said against every other country. Ten years after the war it 
js ridiculous to pretend that we have a right to treat Germany 
te jn any exceptional way. Indeed, it was generally agreed 
rk. that there was a time-limit to exceptional treatment when we 
admitted Germany to the League of Nations on an equal 
be footing with the rest of the Great Powers. A clean bill was 
then given to Germany. The only obligation she had not 
of completely fulfilled was the payment of reparations; and in 
/ the nature of the case she could not fulfil this obligation for a 
hat period of years which it was up to us to fix—a purely arbitrary 
ad period, just as the liabilities of Germany are arbitrary and 
age have been changed again and again. Since it cannot be 
the argued that we have a right to remain in the Rhineland for 
nearly sixty years more, until the last of the annuities 
be demanded by the Committee of Experts has been paid, on 


too many people, including statesmen, are unable to take an 
independent line without experiencing a certain animosity 
against the nation which does not march in step with them, 

There should surely be no mere reaction against Conser- 
vatism. It is well to make it clear to the French that it is 
the purpose of the Labour Government to work whole- 
heartedly with them. Co-operation does not imply 
acquiescence. Nor should it be assumed that there will 
now be French opposition to the evacuation of the Rhineland. 
I believe that the French are ready for this step. They 
may have special reasons for taking it rather more reluct- 
antly and with more misgivings than the British, but my 
observation induces me to affirm that there should be very 
little difficulty in reaching an accord at an early date for 
the withdrawal of British and French troops from German 


/_ what ground do we continue to exercise this prolonged soil. No provision is made in the Young plan for the 
no military coercion of a country with which we profess to be payment of occupational costs. Everybody understands 
for at peace ? that the occupation cannot be indefinitely prolonged. It is 
= No denunciation can be too strong of the ten years’ only a question of ceasing the occupation a few months 
ch. occupation of Germany. It will rank in history with the sooner or later. But the sooner it ceases the better, and 
» it six months’ blockade of starving Germany after the Armi- pretexts for staying should not be looked for. 

no stice. For these two utterly meaningless and mischievous Mr. Ramsay MacDonald intimated, in his talk with 
out manifestations of the military spirit, the Allied Governments Andrée Viollis, that while the Labour Party is anxious to 
iat will hereafter be severely blamed. Nothing can condone the keep on the best of terms with France (as are all men of 
- of atrocities of war; but equally nothing can condone the indig- goodwill and political perspicacity, whether in England or 
a nities of peace. Fine speeches in Genevs, in Paris, in London, in Germany), it nevertheless is resolved to make some 


ad are offset by the persistence of this occupation. There was progress in the organisation of peace. Disarmament con- 
Mr. a good deal to be said for the occupation until the acceptance ferences have become a by-word. Hitherto they have 
the of the Dawes Plan in 1924. There was something to be said succeeded only in convincing the world that there is little 
“- for the occupation during the next two years. But since  sincére desire in official quarters to reduce armaments 
wh 1926 the dragging on of the occupation has been an inde- substantially. So-called Socialists like M. Paul-Boncour 
a" fensible blunder. We should have stood firmly against delay. have ingeniously constructed elaborate arguments whose 
oa We should have insisted on hastening the final arrangements _ effect must necessarily be the maintenance of the status quo. 


ital for evacuation. Not a moment should have been lost in 
preparing the conditions in which the withdrawal of troops 
could have been properly effected. We should have relieved 
ourselves as speedily as possible of our responsibility for what 
is an acknowledged abnormality, and we should have 
relieved Germany of our presence. Unfortunately the 
British Government, in these important years, was unable 
to take any vital decision. It was highly pleased with 
itself and with things as they were. Everything was for 
the best in the best of possible worlds. The Right Honourable 
en Dr. Pangloss glowed with  self-satisfaction whenever he 
vill | succeeded in doing nothing; and indeed, it was perhaps 

better for him to do nothing than to attempt to do something, 


If we are to be persuaded of the seriousness of the movement 
for disarmament, we must now avoid dilatory debates, 
and must come, more or less spectacularly, to the point. 
Is there or is there not a change in the diplomatic outlook ? 
Are we or are we not in earnest about disarmament? 
Nothing but drastic measures will suffice to remove our 
doubts. Evasion by Byzantine disputation cannot be 
tolerated; decisions are called for. 

Yet it must be confessed that, despite the League of 
Nations, the diplomatic schema of Europe has not yet been 
truly altered. In non-essentials it has, of course, been 
altered. There are new countries, and small countries that 
have become larger, and great countries that have become 


1 of 
use 


had 





nce 


nd for his positive acts had the unhappy knack of setting the smaller, and so forth. But fundamentally the system is 
cise world by the ears. the same. There are ententes and alliances which are based 
ind | Four years of time-wasting have come and gone, and we upon the plea of security. They are naturally defensive, 
The cannot afford any longer to stand still complacently. It is as they were before the war; and we are repeatedly told 
ked really necessary that the British Government should give a that they are directed against no other nation. These 
th | lead to Europe. We have been led for too long. This does groupings are inconsistent with the conception of a living 
a not in the least mean that Great Britain should become League of Nations. They are not, as is often said, combina- 
“a dictatorial. Much tact will be needed to make British views tions of a new kind. The pattern of Europe is modified, 
ne — without giving offence to our friends. Mr. Ramsay but in method European diplomacy is unchanged. 
a ] acDonald has tried to strike the keynote. His statements, Doubtless this remark has been made over and over again 
published in France, were on the whole well received. It is in these columns and elsewhere, but it has not yet penetrated 
still tealised that the British Labour Government wishes to into the diplomatic conscience of Europe. Therefore, it is 
the preserve the most cordial relations with France. Nothing, of the highest significance that the British Prime Minister 
e to 1M my opinion, could be more absurd than any alternation should, in his interview with the French journalist, have 
If of pro and anti. Diplomacy which endeavours to be off with declared that alliances and ententes belong to the past, and 
lays the old loves and on with new loves is not diplomacy at all, are altogether out of place in his diplomatic curriculum. 
ody but childish petulance. There is no place for sentiment, We cannot have it both ways; we cannot pretend that 


‘ity. | either for or against this or that nation, if such sentiment 


™ Europe is transformed and at the same time retain our 
: militates against sound judgment. We can, of course, have 


special pacts and special counterpacts and bend our energies 
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to their multiplication. For my part, my faith in the 
mission of the League has been sadly shaken by the 
knowledge that those who make the most use of the League 
are those who are most intent on the weaving of a network 
of pacts. If the League and the pacts are not incompatible, 
it must be because the League is not fulfilling its purpose, 
but has permitted itself to be merged in the old diplomatic 
system. 

We should not commit ourselves to this or that nation, 
but we should commit ourselves to this or that policy. 
Not nations but policies is, I gather, the formula of the 
Labour Party. Not too soon has it been heard. Europe 
has been steadily drifting away from such a conception ; 
and it has become increasingly hard to keep up the 
appearance of progress. From the Continental viewpoint, 
the Labour declarations come as a shock—but as a timely 
shock, a refreshing shock, a healthy shock. It would be 
difficult to prophesy how far the British Government will 
be successful in its endeavour to put Europe on a better 
course. But if the attempt is not made now, it might as well 
be abandoned altogether. And at any rate in proclaiming 
itself neither for nor against any nation, but for or against 
equitable or inequitable policies, the British Government 
pledges itself to effect at least the early evacuation of the 
Rhineland. SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


AN AMERICAN CITY 
T has been said that the villages of England are as 


unlike each other as one woman is unlike the next, 
whereas the towns and cities of America are all the 

On emerging from a railroad station in the United 
States the stranger cannot see any distinguishing character 
in a large city, at least until he gets into the far South and 
West; Centerville, N.Y., seems to him just like Centerville, 
Ill. or Minn. This is undoubtedly true, but there is some- 
thing else equally true. American towns are for the most 
part all of a piece, but they are none the less well worth 
studying. The American city or small town is a social unit, 
or conglomerate, to which there is no parallel in the world. 
Europe lives in fear of Americanisation, but cities on the 
American pattern are not created by Europeans, and never 
will be. They are American and nothing else. 

If a foreign inquirer, wanting to know the actualities of 
town life in this country, were to ask for a complete objective 
account of an English urban community, we should have to 
admit that there is no single book we could put into his 
hands. The best and most recent study, undoubtedly, is 
Mr. H. A. Mess’s Industrial Tyneside, published last year. 
But that volume is what its name implies—an industrial 
survey of a special region; it is not a description of the 
people at home, at work and play, against the background 
of their history and institutions. Nor, curiously, have the 
Americans, although far ahead of us in the organisation of 
social surveys and given to detailed analysis and tabulation, 
been over-ready to seize the opportunity presented by a 
typical city and its inhabitants under the present-day 
conditions of incessant change. For many years past the 
wealthy Foundations have been spending money freely 
upon every kind of investigation in the great cities, and 
their published results have been enormous in extent. But 
one particular task in descriptive sociology they have left 
to a pair of American social economists, working, not under 
the auspices of Carnegie or Rockefeller, but with the aid 
of a modest staff of assistants. 

The admirable product of this collaboration is Middletown,* 
by Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Lynd, a book which may well serve 


same. 





* Middletown: A Study in Contemporary American Culture. 


By 
Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd. Cape. 18s. 6d. 





as example and stimulus to groups of social students jp 
England. In pursuance of their plan the authors had first 
to select their example. They had in mind a town of less 
than 50,000 people which had developed under norma] 
American conditions, and without being hampered by 
difficult special problems. Their choice fell upon a smallish 
city in Indiana, to which they give the generic name of 
Middletown. To readers of Mr. Sinclair Lewis it wil] 
seem a very fair replica of Zenith in the earlier years of 
George F. Babbitt. Its situation is not exactly given, 
but there is no secret as to its identity. It lies within fifty 
miles of Indianapolis, and rather more than one hundred 
from Cincinnati; a prairie town in the Corn Belt, the 
nearest hills being a hundred miles away. Its population jis 
88,000, with only a small admixture of foreign-born. Indeed, 
a marked feature of the survey is the absence of a chapter 
dealing with the racial and social problems of an immigrant 
community. There is no dominant industry in the district, 
but Middletown is an industrial centre with no lack of 
high-pressure production. It has three factories employing 
between 1,000 and 2,000 each, and eight with a labour 
force of between 300 and 1,000. There are some 9,200 
homes, and at least 1,000 wives are wage-earners. Seven 
out of ten of the people employed are listed as industrial 
workers, starting the day before 7.30. Altogether, the city 
provides 400 ways of earning a living. There is almost no 
Trade Unionism, although thirty years ago the labour 
organisations were active and not particularly feared, as 
they are to-day, by the business-men’s clubs and the 
Ku-Klux-Klan. The difference between skilled and unskilled 
workers is fast disappearing. The superintendent of one 
large factory said that 75 per cent. of his 800 men could be 
taken from the farm and the high school and trained in 
one week. There is said to be deep resentment against the 
continual process of speeding-up in the factories, and among 
the workers generally a dull acceptance of being doomed 
to remain in the class of wage-earners, perpetually in fear 
of the periodic “ lay-off,” to which American employers 
resort in merciless fashion. Such conditions as these accord 
ill with the legends of prosperity and unlimited opportunity 
in the United States. 

In investigating the social phenomena of Middletown, the 
authors take the year 1890 as their base-line. It is worth 
while to remember that a period of forty years covers almost 
the entire history of the majority of the cities in the Middle 
West. Five years earlier Middletown was a little place of 
5,000 people. A burst of prosperity came with the dis- 
covery of natural gas in the soil. This brought at once 
a town boom; the population reached 12,000, and then, in 
a few years, the supply of natural gas was exhausted. As 
a consequence the growth of Middletown fell into normal 
channels, and the present city of 38,000 may be regarded 
as no less truly American in its ways than Chelmsford and 
Exeter, Wakefield and Darlington are truly English. Its 
houses are nearly all built of wood. More than 85 per cent. 
of them are occupied by one family, and nearly 50 per cent. 
are nominally owned by the occupiers. There is not much 
display of private wealth. In a small American city such 
display is not good form; and, while there is a well-marked 
distinction between the manual workers and the business 
class (there is, of course, no idle class), the approach to 4 
general equality is noticeable from any European stand- 





point. This is, perhaps, strikingly shown in the field of | 


public education. No less than 45 per cent. of the money 
expended by the city is devoted to its schools, which number 


fourteen, and their widely extended activities. Of the young 


people aged between six and twenty-one, nearly seven out 


of ten were attending school or college five years ago, while 
many others were at the evening classes. Of the boys and 
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girls who go through the high schools up to their eighteenth 
year, which is the ambition of virtually all, more than 
one-third manage to go on to college or normal school; and 
it is alleged that those who drop out of the high schools are 
in the main of inferior mental ability. Now, it is clear that 
if these facts mean that the young citizens of Middletown 
are as keen about learning as they are about membership 
of an educational institution, we should have to salute 
a model community. But the truth, we are assured, is far 
otherwise. The vocational courses are taken up well. 
Indeed, we are led to infer that the real interest of parents 
and pupils alike is confined to them, and for the rest we are 
given a description of the youth of Middletown which, 
stated in plain objective terms, goes to confirm the pictures 
made familiar to the world through scores of “‘ wild party ” 
novels and films. ‘‘ Life ” is understood to begin among the 
boys and girls of Anglo-Saxon America in the second high- 
school year—that is, at fifteen. They are out together 
night after night. ‘* A fellow who’s just a good student,” 
says one of them, “rates pretty low; being good-looking, 
a good dancer, and your family owning a car all help.” The 
motor-car, of course, is the thing. In Middletown, as 
everywhere in America, it has created new domestic and 
social problems and forced into existence new modes of 
behaviour. No other influence counts for so much in the 
absorbing American game of “‘ keeping up with the Joneses.” 
It is completing the disintegration of the family. Replies 
to questionnaires show that the use of the car after hours 
is the most frequent cause of dissension between the elders 
andthe young; and one mother complains that, after stinting 
the family to buy the son a Ford, she is met with the demand 
for a Studebaker so that he can go at 75 miles an hour, The 
parents are helpless. They give in about the son’s clubs 
and costly amusements, as about the daughter’s clothes 
and her aggressive tactics in the very early encounters of 
the sexes. The authors of Middletown fill pages with 
lamentations by the mothers upon this theme; but it is fair 
to say that the investigation has not brought to light any 
such evidence of youthful depravity as Judge Ben Lindsey, 
generalising from the much larger city of Denver, believes 
to be prevalent throughout the United States. 

Middletown, we are told, is ‘‘ clubbed to death.” If we 
place this specimen American community alongside that of 
any town in England we shall see the contrast as most 
startling in respect of what the Americans call the “ get- 
together” idea. The young people begin it at school, and 
can never free themselves from it. A score of women’s 
organisations, apart from the numberless church societies, 
find their counterparts among the men in the Rotary Club 
and its rivals, the chamber of commerce, the lodges of the 
secret orders bearing fantastic names, the Y.M.C.A., the 
Ku-Klux-Klan. Middletown is a stronghold of 100-per-cent. 
Americanism, and it could not conceivably be more secure, 
alike from Rome and the alien, from negroes and Jews; 
yet the city and its neighbourhood were swept by the Klan. 
Nothing in this book is more illuminating than the chapters 
which describe the tyranny of the club and the secret society, 
and the plaints of those members who, taking refuge in the 
confessional of the questionnaire, break out against the 
vacuity and boredom of their proceedings. The club has 
absorbed all the functions of the church. The church, 
indeed, is itself a congeries of clubs. 

One astonishing feature remains to be noted. More than 
500 pages go to the elucidation of Middletown and its life. 
One chapter only is devoted to the city government, and 
that tells us nothing about it. The authors have not thought 
it worth while to describe the constitution, the position and 
functions of the mayor, the character of the council and the 
administrative staff. Americans are in the habit of saying 


that government has in the past mattered very little to their 
people. The English reader may be tempted to deduce 
from this striking illustration that, in the life of a typical 
American city, government is deemed not to matter at all. 


STOCKINGS 


T is unlikely that, for some thousands of years to come, 
I the human race will have passed beyond the stage 
at which it can ardently take sides on such questions 
as whether women ought to wear stockings when playing 
tennis at Wimbledon. I take it for granted that human 
beings are at present interested in this grave question, since 
the papers have contained so many references to it. And 
it is just the sort of question in which human beings have 
always been interested. It is a question with such a multi- 
tude of aspects. It affects everyone who cares about 
fashions in dress, everyone who cares about morals or that 
branch of manners which bears on its tip a tiny ethical 
blossom, everyone who cares about heliotherapy, and 
everyone who cares about human liberty. 

Stockings as an article of dress are old enough by this 
time to be respectable. I do not know how old, but I 
cannot remember a time when those who wore stockings 
were not generally regarded as more enviable than those 
who did not. It is true that in the hearts of children there 
still survived a hankering for the days before the slavery 
of stockings was instituted. The child at the seaside, 
running about the sands in bare feet, felt like a creature 
born into a better world. He was a prisoner released from 
fetters, and the shades of the prison-house did not begin 
to close on him again till his nurse said to him: “ It’s time 
to go home, Master . Put on your shoes and stockings.” 
Has anyone happy recollections of stockings worn in early 
childhood? I can remember only my bonneted nurse’s 
iterated appeal : “‘ Pull up your stockings, Master Y. You’re 
a disgrace to be seen,” as an accompaniment to every walk. 
Childhood has much to endure, but is there any oppression 
more likely to turn a child into a resentful rebel than the 
tyranny of nurses who keep telling it to pull up its stockings, 
to tie its shoelaces, to stand up straight, and to turn out 
its toes? When I remember how sulkily I resented these 
injunctions, I am amazed that I did not grow up a confirmed 
enemy of society. What did it matter if one stocking had 
slipped in concertina folds below the knee, or if there were 
a hole in the knee of the other, or if both were wet? Yet 
one was always being bullied about one’s stockings, as 
though the proper conduct of stockings were the key to 
salvation. 

Only occasionally in the country was it possible to escape 
from them—to cast them off and walk barefoot in the fields 
or along the hard and stony roads. To-day I can imagine 
finer pleasures than walking barefoot along a country road, 
and even then it was not entirely comfortable. Still, it 
represented freedom, and I looked with envy at the more 
callous feet of country children who had never worn shoes, 
as they padded along in the dust and over the wayside 
thorns. 

All this suggests that the natural human being is secretly 
in revolt against the stockings of the higher civilisation. 
We wear socks and stockings, not because we love them, 
but because before custom we are cowards. 

To-day there are numerous signs that the era of cowardice 
isending. Garment after garment is being called in question, 
and we may even at the end of another generation be going 
naked. The hat, that once seemed the necessary crown 
of a sane human being in the streets, has lost its traditional 
honour. The nightcap that was the only garment in which 
many a gentleman of the age of Elizabeth went to bed 
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scarcely survives even as a laughingstock. A Cabinet 
Minister may appear in the House of Commons in June 
without a waistcoat, without being called on to resign. 
Gloves are not what they used to be. And now women are 
proposing to leave off stockings when they play tennis. 
There is also a secret campaign in progress against the 
trousers that have so long sheltered the limbs of men from 
the general eye, and I have met more than one young man 
walking along the country roads in shorts. The older 
generation—the generation that wore gloves and hats and 
long skirts and stockings and trousers and anything that 
would help to hide its nakedness—cries: “ What next? ” 
And no one can answer. The cult of nakedness, partial or 
complete, is spreading, and nothing can save us but the 
weather. 

Believers in heliotherapy assure us that all these changes 
are for the good, and I am not prepared to contradict them, 
I am, however, by this time a conservative in regard to 
other people’s dress, and I like to see people going on 
wearing hats and stockings simply because their fathers and 
mothers have worn them. Count von Keyserling speaks 
in one of his books of an English poet who arrived at a party 
in evening dress and in bare feet, and I do not feel that the 
world is growing saner when I hear of such things. Philo- 
sophically speaking, I can see no reason why evening dress 
and bare feet should not go together. There is no doubt 
a certain contradiction in the behaviour of a man who 
is at the pains to obey the conventions as far down as the 
ankles and who suddenly from the ankles down becomes a 
wild revolutionary. It is as though a man were to go to 
Ascot perfectly dressed except for the fact that he did not 
wear a shirt. Ido not see why he should not do so if he 
liked, but I should not call him well dressed. And I should 
not like to be seen walking with him. Though not a stickler 
for perfection in dress, I have my prejudices, and I should 
feel self-conscious if I felt that people—even people, or 
rather especially people, I did not know—were staring at 
me as the companion of a lunatic. And anyone who dresses 
very differently from everybody else seems to me, in so far 
as he does so, to be a little of a lunatic. There must be 
reformers, of course; otherwise, we should never have been 
liberated from the top-hat. But it is well for a time to be 
suspicious of them. 

As for the moral question raised by the controversy over 
the wearing of stockings on the tennis-court, it is undoubtedly 
an ancient and widespread belief that the exposure of the 
skin is, for one-half of the human race, sinful or a provoca- 
tion to sin. In some parts of the world, the faces of women 
are hidden; in others, the throat and shoulders; in others, 
until lately, the legs. I do not know whether anyone has 
ever been able to prove that human beings have behaved 
themselves better as a result of any of these concealments. 
Probably strictness of behaviour is in some way related 
to strictness in the regulation of dress. On the other hand, 
dress has so slight an influence on human conduct that 
I doubt if it matters much how men and women clothe 
themselves. There would be plenty of Puritans in the 
world even if we wore no clothes at all; there would be 
plenty of breakers of the Ten Commandments even if we 
all wore masks and were clothed down to the ground. 
The recurrent protest against the bareness of legs or arms, 
like the protest some years ago against mixed bathing, is 
fundamentally not a protest on behalf of morality, but a 
protest on behalf of convention. Novelty shocks us as 
easily as wickedness. Yet, if there were not still a lingering 
suspicion that there is something wicked about bare legs, 
how is the controversy over stockings at lawn tennis to 
be accounted for? 

It may be that regulations about dress on formal 


ee 


Occasions are in themselves desirable—that it is a good 
thing that men should be compelled to wear top-hats op 
one occasion and forbidden to wear them on another, and 
that women should be expected to wear one kind of dress 
at a dance and another when being received in audience 
by the Pope. One would not like to see county cricketers 
appearing on the field, some of them in white trousers, 
others in shorts, others in striped trousers and mornij 
coats. Nor would a regiment look impressive on the march 
if every officer were allowed to dress as he pleased, whether 
as a circus clown, or as a coalheaver, or as a dude, or jp 
his ordinary uniform. Similarity in dress makes for order 
for ease, for civilisation. It makes even for charm. It 
does not much matter how we dress, provided we all dress 
more or less alike. If you have ever seen a country football. 
match, in which some of the players wore long trousers 
and cricket-shoes and anything they could get hold of, 
you will realise how much better it is that costume should 
be strictly regulated. There is something deep in the souls 
of men that tells them that it is a matter of the profoundest 
importance to wear a white tie on one evening and a black 
tie on another. I have never yet met a man who believed 
that to wear a black tie was actually in any circumstances 
a sin, though I have met a man who was convinced that it 
was a sin to wear a black tie with a white waistcoat. But 
there are other things than sins to be guarded against in 
life, as the man discovered who drank the water out of 
his finger-bowl. It was good water, and he was thirsty, 
but the thing was “not done.” And all our life in the 
company of others is regulated in the same fashion. We 
like to eat like other people, to drink like other people, and 
to dress like other people, and in conformity in trifles we 
find satisfaction, if not happiness, which is a more difficult 
quest. 

As for the question of wearing stockings at Wimbledon, 
I am inclined to think that there is something to be said for 
wearing them and something against, and I must leave it 
to wiser heads than mine to settle. But what an extremely 
interesting question it is, proving by the flutter of excitement 
that it has caused what fools we mortals continue to be! 

Y. Y. 


Miscellany 


A GREAT SEA MYSTERY 


LMOST any sea mystery is a subject good enough 
to need no apology. Sea mysteries excel land 


mysteries, not only by their more romantic sur- 
roundings and their “ salt sea flavour,” but by their much 
greater mysteriousness—by the absence of interfering 
detectives, for instance, and by the fact that most of the 
evidence has probably been tipped over the side and now 
lies hidden in the breast of that most reticent of all 
witnesses, the sea. 

But the case of the Mary Celeste has a special claim upon 
our attention. The Mary Celeste was the most famous of 
all derelicts, and the story of her desertion the most famous 
of all sea mysteries. And in spite of the recent efforts of 
Mr. J. G. Lockhart, and in spite of Mr. Keating,* with his 
alleged ‘“‘ hoax,” it may be said at once that it remains 4 
mystery still—a strange and sinister secret of the sea that 
is never likely now to be revealed. But the effect of these 
modern researches has been to narrow down the problem. 
All the facts are now before us, so that for the first time 
it becomes possible to discuss the case intelligently. 





* The Great Mary Celeste Hoax : A Famous Sea Mystery exposed. By 
Laurence J. Keating. Heath Cranton. 10s. 6d. 
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That is one excuse for dealing with it here. Another is So runs the familiar yarn—and a good one, too. It has 


the unhappy method of its treatment in the past. Why a 
sea mystery should be considered to be the sport of popular 
novelists or of writers of books for boys, while the humblest 
undetected murder or unexplained disappearance on land 
is dealt with learnedly (if genially) by writers of the calibre 
of Judge (now Sir Edward) Parry or Mr. Roughead, is 
something I cannot explain. Yet it is the invariable rule; 
and it is, perhaps, the greatest mystery of all. Such facts 
as are known about the Mary Celeste are as easily ascertain- 
able as if it had been an ordinary land affair ending in the 
Old Bailey. The case was before the Admiralty Court at 
Gibraltar (on a claim for salvage by the vessel that found 
her) for several months, and it caused no small sensation 
there. Yet until Mr. Lockhart appeared before us in a 
white sheet,* apologising for his past sins and offering a 
new and ingenious explanation of the mystery based on a 
little genuine research, not a single writer on this subject— 
and there must have been scores of them—had so much 
as taken the trouble to read the evidence given before the 
Gibraltar court! Finally there comes Mr. Keating, with 
his sensational “‘ exposure ”’ of the “ hoax,” most of which 
appeared so long ago as July, 1926, in Chambers’s Journal, 
though Mr. Keating appears to be quite unaware of the 
fact. Plainly, these slap-dash methods will not do. 

Here is the story. On the morning of December 4th, 
1872, the barquentine Dei Gratia, bound from New York 
to Gibraltar, and then about half-way between the Azores 
and the coast of Portugal, sighted ahead of her a brig, 
apparently bound on the same course, and having all her 
sails set, but behaving in a markedly eccentric manner. 
Instead of making a steady course she was yawing, and 
when the wind shifted a point she would run off aimlessly 
before it. Approaching nearer, Captain Moorhouse, of the 
Dei Gratia, recognised the brig as a vessel he had recently 
seen in New York harbour, having, in fact, dined on board 
of her with her commander, Captain Briggs, a few days 
before he left. She was the Mary Celeste—the father and 
mother of all derelicts. 

There was no sign of life on her decks. Repeated hails 
produced no answer. Finally, Moorhouse, being now as 
close as he thought safe, decided to send a boat; and a 
small crew, commanded by the mate, an individual named 
Deveau (or Devon), pushed off from the Dei Gratia, pulled 
across, and with some difficulty succeeded in climbing the 
sides of the Mary Celeste. No one came to meet them as 
they reached those silent decks. They looked round. 
There was no sign of the vessel having met with bad weather, 
hor any other explanation of the absence of her crew. The 
boats still swung at the davits. One of the hatches had 
been thrown off, and, peering down, they saw that a single 
barrel of alcohol (alcohol formed a large part of the cargo) 
had been stove in. But it was not the kind of alcohol a 
man could drink. They discovered a “ sword,” with a 
stain on it that might have been blood, and there were one 
or two similar stains elsewhere; but these were later 
analysed and found to be only rust. And on each side of 
the ship’s bows there were two long downward cuts in the 
woodwork, newly made. That was all. Descending to the 
cabin, they found on the table a meal, prepared but not 
eaten; and there was also an unfinished letter from the 
mate to his wife, beginning ‘“‘ Fanny, my dear wife,” which 
he must have broken off at the very moment when the 
ship was so suddenly and mysteriously abandoned. Most 
shocking of all, they found some “ child’s clothing ” there. 
No other papers were discovered. From that day to this no 
word has been heard of any member of that ill-fated crew ! 





* A Great Sea Mystery. By J. G. Lockhart. Philip Allan, 1927. 


been repeated many times, both in fiction and “ fact,” 
and formed the basis of one of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
brightest short stories, entitled J. Habakuk Jephson’s State- 
ment. It also figured in Mr. Lockhart’s Mysteries of the 
Sea. The next the world heard of it, however, was Mr. 
Lockhart’s frank apology, already referred to, in which he 
explained that he had now looked over the evidence given 
at Gibraltar before the Admiralty Court and had arrived 
at quite a different conclusion. He had made the startling 
discovery that, so far from the boats being left on board, 
the only one the Mary Celeste carried was missing when 
she was found. And this, he said, was proved by the 
evidence at Gibraltar. So the crew had gone off in their 
boat, after all. But why? Mr. Lockhart’s new theory was 
that the damage to the barrel in the hold was caused by 
an explosion of the alcohol, which was also violent enough 
to throw off the hatch and to terrify the crew; and that 
the whole ship’s company, including the captain and his 
“little daughter,” had thereupon taken to their boat and 
pulled wildly away from the ship; and that, hearing no 
further explosions, they plucked up courage and attempted 
to return; but that a stiff breeze then sprang up and the 
ship just quietly sailed away from them on her own 
account, leaving them sitting there like idiots, to starve to 
death at their leisure (for in their panic thay had provided 
no food), and eventually to disappear with their boat. 
They may believe this who can. 

Some years previously, as already recorded, another 
version of the tragedy had appeared in Chambers’s Journal, 
purporting to come from one John Pemberton, the cook 
of the Mary Celeste, who, it was asserted, had not perished 
with the rest, but had lived to tell his tale. Mr. Lockhart 
rejected Pemberton’s evidence for two principal reasons— 
that he was wrong in many important dates, and that all 
the names of the members of the crew given by him (in- 
cluding his own) were wrong, according to the list put in 
as evidence at Gibraltar. Nevertheless, it is this tory 
which Mr. Keating has now revived. 

He starts with the astonishing statement that Pemberton 
is still alive, and residing at Liverpool—though, with a 
perhaps not unnatural jealousy, he fails to give us the 
precise address. This new story, therefore, comes from the 
sole survivor’s own lips. In fact, of course, it is the old 
story—with the dates put right. Pemberton’s failure to 
exploit it is to some extent explained by his own complicity 
in the plot—for a plot he says it was. What he has to tell 
us is just a long and dismal chapter of accidents. I will 
summarise it briefly. Somewhere near the Azores there 
was a gale, and the Mary Celeste rolled so heavily that the 
piano in the cabin got adrift and fell upon poor Mrs. Briggs, 
the captain’s wife (for it was she, a very small woman, who 
owned those “ children’s clothes’), and pinned her to the 
bulkhead and killed her. The captain, an affectionate 
husband, then went mad and threw himself overboard. The 
mate and the crew took to drink, emptying several cases 
of whisky from the captain’s cabin. While they were all 
asleep one night, the Mary Celeste, soon to become the 
world’s most famous derelict, collided with a real derelict 
(an amazing coincidence !) and sustained those strange cuts 
on her bows. Then the drunken mate fought with the 
crew, and one of the latter was unfortunately knocked 
over the side and drowned. The mate and most of the crew, 
fearing to be charged with three murders when they landed, 
took the opportunity of a native bumboat visiting the ship 
from one of the islands, to slip away ashore and disappear. 

So far, so good. The explanation is, at any rate, ingenious 
—indeed, if we believe Mr. Lockhart about the boat, it 
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explains too much. But there remained on board the 
Mary Celeste four men—Pemberton, the cook, and three 
sailors from the Dei Gratia, who, it appears, had been lent 
to the Mary Celeste by Moorhouse in New York, Briggs 
being then short of men. It had been agreed between 
Briggs and Moorhouse to rendezvous at the Azores, when 
these three men were to be given back. That rendezvous 
was kept. The three sailors and Pemberton navigated the 
Mary Celeste until the Dei Gratia hove in sight. Then came 
the great hoax. Moorhouse no sooner grasped the situa- 
tion than he conceived the bright idea of taking off his own 
three men and Pemberton, and conveying the Mary Celeste 
to Gibraltar as a derelict, and there claiming salvage. And 
that, says Pemberton, is exactly what was done. Deveau, 
Moorhouse’s mate, took charge of the “ derelict,” sailed 
her to Gibraltar and was the principal witness at the inquiry. 
And the whole fairy-tale about the deserted decks, the 
unfinished letter, the still lukewarm food on the cabin table, 
was but the produce of his rich imagination—* mere cor- 
roborative detail,” as Pooh-Bah would say, “ designed to 
lend an air of verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and 
unconvincing narrative.” 

It only remains to add that the authorities at Gibraltar 
were deeply suspicious. They delayed their decision for 
months, and in the end gave Moorhouse a grudging verdict, 
debiting him with most of the costs. The whole point of 
the claim was the valuable cargo, which was worth much 
more than the ship. The owner of the latter, according 
to Pemberton, was in the plot; for he came over from 
America and assisted Moorhouse by putting in a false list 
of the crew, while the real four survivors were shipped off 
quietly to England, with their pockets well lined. It will 
be seen that Mr. Keating does not forget the smallest points 

And this story also they may believe who can—or will. 
Personally, I like to think that the famous mystery remains 
more or less intact. I cling desperately to the fancy that 
the aged sea-cook’s memory may have played him tricks. 
But since it appears that John Pemberton is yet alive, it 
is surely the duty of the Admiralty at once to reopen that 
official inquiry which closed so unsatisfactorily at Gibraltar 
fifty-seven years ago. We may then get the sole survivor 
himself in the witness-box, if his health permits (for he 
must be eighty years of age), and hear from his own lips 
the story of the famous derelict, which has held such a 
fascination for all kinds of people ever since. He may also 
explain some of the strange discrepancies between the 
account he gives to-day and that of 1926. On the former 
occasion he could not even spell the name of the ship. 

CLENNELL WILKINSON. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
OPERA 


r NHE idea of progress in art is extremely obscure, because 
the arts offer variations which are so conspicuous as 
to be clear to everybody, and every variation whilst 

it is in progress is described either as a reform or a revolution, 

or as a definite sign of higher development. But on what 
principle these variations or changes of fashion come about, 
that is exceedingly difficult to discover. If one were to 
argue from the history of opera, one might put up a plausible 
theory that the art of opera showed no progress whatever, 
but merely oscillated in a series of alternate degeneration 
and reform. It might be possible to show that every 
degeneration was due to the sudden expansion of technical 
resources, of material, which was novel and required 
assimilation; that during the process of assimilating this 





new material there was degeneration, and that when this 
new material had become sufficiently familiar to be useq 
naturally, then occurred a reform. 

In the fifteenth century there was a species of lyric drama 
in Italy. A composer named Poliziano composed the first of 
the long series of operas written on the theme of Orpheus 
and Eurydice entitled Favola di Orfeo. The music of this 
work has been lost, but it was, I hazard, subservient to the 
drama. But owing to the development of madrigal singin 
and the virtuosity consequent upon this practice, Italian 
composers during the sixteenth century composed operas 
such as Vecchi’s L’Amfiparnasso, produced at Modena in 
1594, in which drama and music were sacrificed to polyphonic 
virtuosity. Then came the necessary reform made by Peri, 
whose Dafne was first performed in 1597, to be followed 
by Euridice in 1600. The reform consisted of a pruning 
off of the polyphonic extravagances and a return to a greater 
naturalness. Instead of five-part polyphony and madrigalic 
virtuosity for its own sake, Peri and the reformers tried 
to make the music expressive of the dramatic situation, 
Nevertheless, Peri and Caccini used vocal embellishments 
to enhance the effect of their solos, but they not only wrote 
down what was to be sung—instead of leaving it to the 
free improvisation of the singers—they pruned and used 
for their own ends the virtuosity which the madrigalists 
had developed. But this could only have been done when 
the public—the cultivated public—had ceased to be ravished 
by mere polyphonic virtuosity owing to its being no longer 
novel and surprising. 

The natural conflict between the drama and the music 
which is the source of most of the fascination of the art of 
opera has gone on ever since the beginning and will continue 
so long as the art of opera exists. Two hundred years after 
Peri and Monteverde (who wrote the arias for Arianna, the 
recitatives being composed by Peri in 1608), we find Rossini 
so disgusted with the bad taste of improvising singers that 
he writes out the exact notes he wishes them to sing. It is 
as natural for the musicians to run to virtuosity as it is for 
flowers to run to seed, and this tendency has always to be 
checked in every generation. But the great singers of the 
eighteenth century, who freely embellished the airs given to 
them, also added a new means of expression to the composer. 
We therefore find in the operas of Rossini, Donizetti and 
Bellini a wonderful flowering of coloratura as a means of 
expression. In the hands of their imitators and in the 
weaker moments of these composers, coloratura becomes, 
like the madrigalic polyphony of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, an end in itself; but in Verdi we 
get the great master of coloratura, who finally subdues it to 
a perfect instrument, taking its place among all the other 
means of expression at the disposal of the composer. 

As a perfect example of Verdi’s triumphant use of 
coloratura as a means of expression, not as an end in itself, 
I would point to that remarkable aria in La Forza del 
Destino, Act IV., ‘‘ Pace, pace, mio Dio!” I can believe 
that some laymen might say that they cannot see any trace 
of coloratura in this aria, but every musician acquainted 
with Italian opera before Verdi will be able to recognise that, 
without the work of such composers as Rossini, Donizett! 
and Bellini, such an aria as “‘ Pace, pace, mio Dio!” could 
never have been written. It is true that, occasionally, 4 
composer with so spontaneous and sincere a lyrical gift as 
Bellini could write an aria such as “‘ Casta Dion ” in Norma, 
in which there are no empty vocal fireworks; but it is, I 
think, in Verdi that we find the supreme master of coloratura, 
just as Wagner is the master of that other technical invention, 
the leit-motif. 

We might even urge that the invention of coloratura and 
of the leit-motif prove that a development of the musical 
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mind has taken place irrespective of the use made of them. 
No musician could deny that Gluck’s great operas Orpheus, 
Iphigenia auf Tauris, Armide are vastly superior to 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, Puccini's La Bohéme, 
Wagner's Parsifal, or Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier as works 
of art, if we are to apply, not material standards, but zsthetic 
standards. On the other hand, it is equally undeniable that 
the material resources of the later operas far exceed those 
of Gluck’s. It is even possible that some of the artistic 
inferiority of Wagner, Puccini and Strauss may be due to 
a too rapid extension of the means of expression—the 
development in material having outrun the development in 
mind. But the material development has been so im- 
pressive and is so obvious to the meanest intelligence that 
to the vulgar taste the operas of Wagner, Puccini and 
Strauss seem as superior to the operas of Gluck, Mozart 
and Bellini as a motor-bus seems superior to a coach. It 
would be pleasant to believe that this undeniable material 
development inevitably brings with it a mental development 
which leads in the end to as fine a use of the new material 
as of the old. In other words, that a development of mind 
and sensibility does take place and is associated with material 
development. In the course of time this may prove true, 
but the immediate results of a great increase in the artist’s 
material seem to be without exception bad. 

Take, for example, the case of Puccini. His best opera 
is the early work La Bohéme, where he is at his simplest. 
Turandot, his last opera, is a monument of futile virtuosity. 
Here we have an example of a composer with a small lyrical 
talent whose talent has been obliterated in a welter of 
acquired technique. On the other hand—and this may 
serve as an example of how mental development may take 
place, and result in the control even of vastly increased 
material—we have Verdi, whom I consider to be one of 
the greatest composers the world has known. Verdi, con- 
fronted with the amazing development of the modern 
orchestra at the hands of Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner, instead 
of being submerged as all the other musicians of the 
nineteenth century were, actually mastered this enormous 
machine as no other composer has yet done. In Aida Verdi 
showed that as a master of blatant splendour he could 
meet Wagner on his own ground; but the man who 
could write for the brass as well as Wagner and Berlioz 
could also write such an aria as “‘O Patria Mia!” where the 
instrumentation has an exquisite economy such as has 
been unknown since the days of Mozart and Gluck. Some 
day I hope Sir Thomas Beecham will give us performances 
of all the operatic masterpieces of the world in which 
justice will be done to such great works as Un Ballo in 
Maschera, La Forza del Destino, Falstaff—to mention only 
three of Verdi’s finest and most neglected operas. And 
I hope that he will have the assistance of such a superb 
artist as Rosa Ponselle, who among modern singers is more 
worthy than any other to take place in a new revelation of 
the beauty of Italian opera. W. J. TuRNER. 


MR. RICHARD SICKERT 
T": delightful town of Dieppe claims Mr. Richard 


Sickert and Monsieur Jacques E. Blanche among 

its more celebrated inhabitants of recent years. 
Mr. Sickert painted Dieppe and M. Blanche painted Mr. 
Sickert. The formal dignity of its sea-front and the 
animated picturesqueness of its port have been exquisitely 
Presented by him in numerous pictures which prove that 
Dieppe has no charm or mystery which its artist has not 
been able to reveal. But so much of an enigma has Mr. 
Sickert been as a subject for M. Blanche that the famous 
Portraitist has found his brush inadequate and called his 


pen to his aid. Mr. Sickert is the real hero of M. Blanche’s 
book on Dieppe, and he recurs frequently as a character in 
the various volumes of memoirs wherein the French artist 
has described a period and a society in a manner no less 
penetrating in its own way than that of his friend Proust. 
But whether in oils or ink, the sitter remains for his artist 
a mystificateur. 

Fain, one feels, would M. Blanche count him a compatriot. 
He and George Moore have “ thrown a bridge between our 
two countries.” ‘‘ Sickert is an exception in the history 
of English painting.” And M. Blanche goes on to point 
out that Mr. Sickert has lived long years in France, that 
he was formed by Daumier and Degas, and is the rival of 
Lautree. His real place lies somewhere between Vuillard 
and Rouault. But then comes this decisive phrase, ‘* The 
only English thing about him is his humour ”—and 
M. Blanche’s game is up. 

For it is this humour which makes Mr. Sickert not only 
an Englishman, but, whatever foreign influence he may have 
undergone in technique, a great English painter. It is what 
gives the rhythm and the body to his painting when, without 
it, he might have produced mere pastiches of the French 
impressionists, just as, more recently, English painters have, 
for lack of it, produced mere pastiches of Cézanne. It is 
no more true to say that Mr. Sickert paints the old Bedford 
Music Hall as if it were the Folies Bergéres than it would 
be to say that he paints St. Mark’s as if it were St. Paul’s. 
Despite deep affinities in the handling of his medium between 
him and Degas and Lautrec, his difference from them in 
inspiration and what gives character to his work is as pro- 
found as that between Little Dot Hetherington and La 
Goulue. 

Though he has the artist’s freedom of Dieppe and Venice 
as well as London, he remains, in spite of all temptations, 
essentially an Englishman. Like all true artists, he paints 
from a spirit of gusto and appreciation; his sympathy with 
his subject is none the less keen for being without illusions. 
He shows the glitter of Venice as faithfully as the dinginess 
of the Norman port or the grey mist of Camden Town. 
But when his theme allows for dramatic creation, for 
psychological analysis—for human interest, in short—that 
one English characteristic, his humour, dominates the 
picture. 

And the humour is good-humour, and sometimes even 
broad humour, but it is never sentimentality. Dispersed 
at intervals through the present exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries there is a series of pictures tracing the progress of 
the matrimonial drama between a middle-aged couple 
resident, presumably, in North London. We see “ Hubby 
at Home” complacently appraising the placid charm of 
his plump mate. “ Home Chat” shows their languid, 
yawning attempt to take some interest in each other beyond 
the purely sensual. With “ Emmie” we have the third 
interminable act of humdrum tragedy. A blow or, more 
final still, a razor will be the only thing to end this bondage 
of the flesh and lassitude of the spirit which the painter so 
mercilessly displays. 

But no; there is another solution. Ada Lundberg is on 
at the Marylebone, singing the pean of the mother-in-law. 
The magic of song, the laughter of the gods and the thud of 
the orchestra blend in an enchantment which sets ostrich- 
plumes and bowler hats swaying in tune. Mr. Sickert 
knows to their profoundest source the sorrows and joys of 
the grey streets which climb up Holloway Hill. He has 
recorded imperishably and in terms of beautiful painting 
a section and an epoch of his country’s life. And if, except 
in his work, they have now passed and are as dead as King 
Walter, we can only cry: Long live King Richard ! 

T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


LMOST every publisher nowadays publishes reprints 
of interesting books in series, which are in them- 


selves little libraries, and include not only more or 
less recent books, but good books which have been out of 
print some time. Of these, of course, Everyman’s Library 
is the largest and most comprehensive, and the World’s 
Classics comes next. In no age has the sale of reprints 
been more brisk. As far as I know, Memories of My Life, 
by Francis Galton, has not yet been included in any series 
or “library.” It is a remarkable and entertaining book. 
It was published by Methuen in 1908. Lives of literary 
men and painters which have an impressive unity are 
comparatively common, but lives of scientific men which 
are not merely accounts of the work they performed, but 
convey the passion which made them men of science, are 
comparatively rare. Those who wish to know what Francis 
Galton performed and to estimate the importance of his 
work must go to Professor Karl Pearson’simmensely thorough 
Life of him (Cambridge University Press), but others who 
are primarily interested in Galton himself, and wish to get 
a vivid idea of that disinterested curiosity which made him 
so remarkable, will find just what they want in his own 


Memoirs. 
* * *x 


His curiosity was extraordinarily alert and wide in scope, 
and one feature which makes his Memoirs so entertaining 
is that he gives an account of the many ingenious ways in 
which he endeavoured to satisfy it. After he had satisfied 
himself that heredity was a far more powerful agent in 
human development than nurture, he proceeded to explore 
the range of human faculties in various directions. His 
Memoirs contain accounts of experiments on human 
faculty which he did not publish elsewhere. From 
youth upwards he would use himself as a subject for such 
experiments. He was anxious, for instance, to get some 
idea of the feelings of insane people. “ The method I tried 
was to invest everything I met, whether human, animal 
or inanimate, with the imaginary attributions of a spy. 
Having arranged plans, I started on my morning walk 
from Rutland Gate, and found the experiment only too 
successful. By the time I had walked one and a half miles 
and reached the cabstand at Piccadilly, at the east end of 
the Green Park, every horse on the stand seemed watching 
me, either with pricked ears or disguising its espionage. 
Hours passed before this uncanny sensation wore off, and 
I feel that I could only too easily re-establish it.” 


* * * 


Another experiment had for its object to gain insight 
into the “ abject feelings of barbarians and others concerning 
the power of images which they know to be human handi- 
work.” His curiosity in this direction had been prompted 
by visiting an exhibition of idols collected by missionaries 
from many lands, and as he looked at them he began to 
wonder how those absurd monstrosities could have obtained 
such a hold over the imagination of the worshippers who 
made them. “I wished, if possible, to enter into those 
feelings. It was difficult to find a suitable object for trial, 
because it ought to be in itself quite unfitted to arouse 
devout feelings. I fixed on a comic picture—it was that 
of Punch—and made believe in its possession of divine 
attributes. I addressed it with much quasi-reverence as 
possessing a mighty power to reward or punish the behaviour 
of men towards it, and found little difficulty in ignoring 
the impossibilities of what I professed. The experiment 


seen al 


gradually succeeded; I began to feel and long retained fo, 
the picture a large share of the feelings that a barbarian 
entertains towards his idol, and learned to appreciate the 
enormous potency they might have over him.” 


* * * 


Any mental idiosyncrasy had a special attraction for him, 
for he regarded idiosyncrasies as mutations and evidences of 
the range of possibilities in the development of human 
faculty. He was interested in hallucinations and illusions 
experienced by people in perfectly normal health, which he 
thought a great deal more common than was generally 
supposed. “ In early life it seems to be a hard lesson for an 
imaginative child to distinguish between the real and the 
visionary world. If the fantasies are habitually laughed at 
and otherwise discouraged, the child soon acquires the power 
of distinguishing them; any incongruity or nonconformity 
is quickly noted, the fact of its being a vision is found out; 
jt is discredited, and no further attended to. In this way 
the natural tendency to see visions is blunted by repression, 
Therefore, when popular opinion is of a matter-of-fact kind, 
the seers of visions keep quiet ; they do not like to be thought 
fanciful or mad, and they hide their experiences, which only 
come to light through inquiries such as those I have been 
making. But let the tide of opinion change and grow favour- 
able to supernaturalism, then the seers of visions come to 
the front. It is not that a faculty previously non-existent 
has been suddenly evoked, but that a faculty long smothered 
in secret has been suddenly allowed freedom to express 
itself and, it may be, to run into extravagance owing to the 
removal of reasonable safeguards.” If Galton is right, this 
would account for a fact which everyone must have noticed, 
that accounts of experiences of this kind nearly always 
reach us from people whose general view of the nature of 
things disposes them to consider such experiences as far 
from silly and negligible, but, on the other hand, highly 
significant. It thus relieves other people who do not 
share those views from the necessity of supposing that they 
are untrustworthy reporters. 


* * * 


The Memoirs are full of things which are interesting to 
everybody, whether they are of a scientific bent or not, 
Galton was of the opinion, as may be gathered from his 
experiments with regard to savage mentality, that it was a 
great help to the understanding of any man’s character to 
mimic his ways. ‘“ If we want to raise in our minds quick 
sympathy, say, for a friend’s tale of woe, we instinctively 
screw our features into an expression of sorrow, and the 
required emotion follows almost as a matter of course.” 
Apropos of this, I remember Lady Ritchie describing Dickens’s 
behaviour at a party on one occasion. He was talking toa 
pompous elderly man, and she noticed that Dickens was 
reproducing his attitude, expression and gestures so exactly 
that she thought at any moment the pompous man would 
see that Dickens was mocking him on purpose, while, as a 
matter of fact, he was imitating him unconsciously. 


* * * 


A satire in verse is rarely successful. An exception is 
The Great Enlightenment, by Lee Wilson Dodd, published 
by Harper. This is a didactic poem in the manner of Pope, 
satirising some modern philosophies and some modern poets. 
What is remarkable about it is that the philosophies are 
very fairly, although very briefly, summarised, and the 
criticism pointful and epigrammatic. If truth is beyond 
the reach of satire, since Mr. Lee Wilson Dodd’s is often 
successful, we may take for granted that many modern 
ideas are not true. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Defendant Soul. By Cuartes Forrest. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Barbarian Stories. By Naomi Mircnison. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

There is much to be said for the discretion of publishers, who, 
jssuing a novel that endeavours to elucidate a famous murder 
mystery, abstain from describing it in those terms. If by so 
doing they have sacrificed part of one section of the public, they 
have avoided frightening away another, which is by far the more 
likely to appreciate the book. The Defendant Soul does, in fact, 
reconstruct the circumstances of a crime, which, after two trials, 
was left and remains a mystery. Whether it provides a solution 
of the sort which would appeal to the criminologist, I cannot 
say without fuller knowledge than I possess of the original event. 
In any case, Mr. Forrest has no detective and no work of 
detection, and the revelation he offers is one entirely of character 
and motive. He has set himself the task of so expounding these 
as to make them explain the known facts, and he has carried it 
out with remarkable truth and delicacy. 

It is required to explain how a woman, whose character we 
must respect and even like, could permit her husband, whom 
also we like, if we do not respect him, twice to stand his trial 
for the murder of his mistress, of which deed she herself is guilty. 
Arabella Cole was the daughter of a Scotch market-gardener in 
Suffolk, who ‘had lost more than jobs through his temper.” 
He gave her a stern bringing up, but he taught her a severely 
practical attitude towards life and a passion for growing vegetables. 
When she met George Cole, a little dealer in garden stuff in a 
poor way of business, his weakness called to her strength. He 
was younger than she, a hard childhood had left him “ not 
properly filled out,” and he said humbly that “ we were always 
more dealers than gardeners, us Coles. And I wasn’t born with 
the fingers or the brains to grow anything special.” 

Arabella married him with her eyes open, but hoping none 
the less. It was in her blood to despise mere dealers as distinct 
from people who grew what they sold, and her practical mind 
told her also that in mere dealing there was nothing but debili- 
tating poverty for all of them, for herself, her husband, and his 
old parents. She wanted to make a man and a gardener of 
him, to “ fill him out,’ and to that end she fought against his 
own self-distrust and lack of ambition and against the mere 
obstructiveness of his father. But, hard though that battle was, 
she had an even bitterer enemy in the spiritual side of his 
temperament. George had shown a pronounced talent for 
“revivaling,’”’ which brought him to the notice of the prominent 
local “* Chapellites.”’ With this, there was no natural sympathy 
in Arabella. She disliked the gloomy view of life which his 
religion imposed on George, and one of her rare escapades was 
a defiant solitary visit to a music-hall in the neighbouring town, 
including a glass of beer in a public-house. But it was the effect 
which his unfortunate oratorical talent had on him that she 
really resented. What was the use of all her efforts to “ fill him 
out,” when appearance in the pulpit reduced him to a debilitated 
shadow? So, by means of an angry protest to one of the most 
influential ‘“‘ Chapellites,” she put an end to his career in this 
direction. He acquiesced, though not without pain, and found 


curiosity by any concealment of Arabella’s guilt. The interest 
of the story lies elsewhere, not in the question of whether she 
was guilty or not, but of how she came to do what she 
did and how she justified herself to her own soul afterwards. 

One merit of the novel is, as I have said, in the manner of the 
telling. Another is in the fact that Mr. Forrest describes his 
rustic characters without any apparent pride in his knowledge 
of the lives of these strange creatures. He differs at a good 
many points from the ordinary narrator of bucolic passion and 
sudden death. There is curiously little landscape in his pages— 
no more than the bare minimum needed to explain the action, 
absolutely none for its own sake or the creation of atmosphere. 
But this does not mean that he has no background. The little 
corner of Suffolk, with the market-town, the farmers, the dealers, 
with their carts on the roads, the ‘* Chapellites,” the gossiping 
villagers, kindly or malicious—this wide and peopled scene, 
austerely and sparingly painted as it is, remains in the mind 
as vividly as George and Arabella themselves. 

There is one, but that a very serious, criticism to be made. 
Mr. Forrest makes no use of dialect, not even of racy local 
turns of speech, which is in keeping with the austerity required 
to dispense with the obvious effect of a background of landscape. 
For the most part, however, the language his people use is 
satisfactory to the mind, even if it makes no great appeal to 
the ear. But from time to time Arabella, in the exposition of 
her problem, breaks into a style which is much too much like 
that of a book. I find it frankly incredible that she should 
hold forth to Maria Porby, her confidante, in this manner: 

I did not give way to that notion all at once; as I have mentioned, 
there was a part of me that did not approve of George’s doctrine 
and that pari was stiff in me. . . . But when he was set up against 
these placed gentlemen, I had to give George best. While they 
were talking about getting somewhere with God, George was there. 
I cried, amongst a lot of criers. But I didn’t accept his doctrine 
because I cried, but because I had to admit its value by a wider 
standard than Dodnash Chapel. 

Perhaps it is part of Mr. Forrest’s method that he should disdain 
mere credibility in the outward texture : it is the articulation of 
the skeleton of the story that concerns him. I make this reser- 
vation because he does not appear to be the sort of writer to 
commit so glaring an error in carelessness or insensitiveness. 
But, if he is aware of what he has done, I implore him to reconsider 
the principle on which he has done it. Arabella’s bookish 
language, though perhaps useful for the swift explanation of 
what has to be explained, produces a positively ugly effect. This 
does not, however, even cripple a book which, in all its main 
aspects, is extraordinarily fresh, hard, and astringent, full of 
delicate exposition of human passion, full of ascetic beauty and 
of uncompromising truth. 

Miss Mitchison apparently finds no barbarism, or none worth 
mentioning, between a.p. 1045 and a.p. 1935. Its reappearance 
in the latter year is a little startling. She asks us to believe 
that within six years from now an attempt will be made to 
appease the resentment of the Have-nots against the Haves by 
a revival of the institution of human sacrifice, under which 
annually in every district a representative of the Owners (a class 
determined by a property qualification) is chosen by lot and 





a partial outlet in political clubs. But this was not enough, and 
there remained in his mind a half-unconscious feeling that 
Arabella had robbed him of something because she did not, and 
would not, understand how important it was. Then came an 
elementary school teacher in whom he fancied that he had found 
his spiritual mate, and at last they asked Arabella to give him 
his freedom. She might have done so, had not her rival, in an 
unhappy moment, given provocation and opportunity for murder. 
When George was arrested, she kept silence, and so did he, 
though he had stumbled on the evidence against her. 

It is at this point, while George is awaiting his first trial, that 
Mr. Forrest begins to tell the story. The foregoing events, which 
I have here summarised and which make up the bulk of the 
book, are brought out by means of a mixture of retrospect and 
self-unburdening to a sympathetic neighbour, the delicate art 
and naturalness of which are such as hardly to make themselves 
obvious at a first reading. It is when one has finished the book 
that one discovers how superbly Mr. Forrest has accomplished 
What so many novelists have attempted, that is to say, the 
unfolding of a story and the understanding of the actors in it 
as these things happen in life. The reader’s progress is one of 
discovery and enlightenment, as it might be if he found himself 
really involved in such an affair. Not, indeed, that he titillates 


ceremonially executed. I should like to know after what debates 
this curious compromise was adopted. At present, I fear, it 
would not be regarded as practical politics. Lord Melchett 
would probably consider it not in the best interests of peace in 
industry, while to Mr. Maxton it would be a contribution to the 
advance of Socialism so piecemeal and slow-working as to be 
little better than irrelevant. 

I am sorry to have to write thus flippantly of a story in which 
there are two or three curious indications of power. This sort 
of thing, however, must be done with some approach to factual 
credibility, or else in an utterly different manner as pure nightmare 
fantasy. Miss Mitchison’s power is better exemplified else- 
where. I am by no means sure that her historical impressions 
are everywhere correct. Her little sketch of Roman Britain is 
clearly in the third century, based on the familiar situation of the 
English administrator in an Oriental country who finds some 
friend with whom he once played cricket, but who has now 
reverted to the habits of his own race. But were the relations 
of the Romans and the British in the third century really like 
our relations with the inhabitants of India, where we have 
not yet been, in any effective manner, for even a century? I 
very strongly doubt it, and I fancy that an exhaustive criticism 
of several of these stories on such lines would reveal other reasons 
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for scepticism. But Miss Mitchison’s imagination is lively and 
her stories are without the usual faults of historical reconstruc- 


tions. They owe a good deal to Mr. Belloc’s Eyewitness ; but 
that is no fault. E. S. 


“I SIGHED AS A LOVER...” 


Gibbon’s Journal to January 28th, 1763. 
Chatto and Windus. 17s. 6d. 

Fat little Mr. Gibbon was one too many for the Duke of 
Gloucester, whom he has sent down to history as the author of 
that supreme ineptitude, ‘‘ Another damned thick book ! Always 
scribble, scribble, scribble! Eh, Mr. Gibbon?” And he is one 
too many for his latest editor, who deserves credit for having 
given us a correct text of the English portion of the great man’s 
diary and a properly-arranged series of the letters he exchanged 
with the lady who was to be the mother of Madame de Stael. 
Mr. Low is anxious that we should share his good opinion of his 
hero as an amiable youth who was sadly crossed in love, and 
has composed a gigantic introduction to make it easier for us to 
do so. But for all its length and industry, it is only an intro- 
duction, and then Mr. Low has to give way to Mr. Gibbon. 
The change is startling. If the hand is the hand of the militia- 
man, which here draws his own portrait (for Mr. Gibbon has 
become for the moment Captain Gibbon), the mind behind the 
hand is the mind of the historian of the Roman Empire. So that 
there is a majestic completeness about the picture which leaves 
one in no doubt as to what manner of man it portrays. The 
lovelorn amiable youth vanishes, and in its place appears a man 
of singular and introverted genius who was quarrelsome in his 
drink. 

On May 8th, 1762, he writes : 


Edited by D. M. Low. 


This was my birthday, on which I entered into the 26th year 
of my age. This gave me occasion to look a little into myself, and 
consider impartially my good and bad qualities. It appeared to me, 
upon this enquiry, that my Character was virtuous, incapable of a 
base action, and formed for generous ones; but that it was proud, 
violent, and disagreeable in society. These qualities I must endeavour 
to cultivate, extirpate, or restrain, according to their different 
tendency. Wit Ihave none. My imagination is rather strong than 
pleasing. My memory both capacious and retentive. The shining 
qualities of my understanding are extensiveness and penetration ; 
but I want both quickness and exactness. As to my situation in 
life, tho’ I may sometimes repine at it, it perhaps is the best adapted 
to my character. I can command all the conveniences of life, and 
I can command, too, that independence (that first earthly blessing) 
which is hardly te be met with in a higher or lower fortune. When 
I talk of my situation, I must exclude that temporary one, of being 
in the Militia. Tho’ I go thro’ it with spirit and application, it is 
both unfit for and unworthy of me. 

There is not much more to be said, though, if it were not 


vindictive to Mr. Low, one might add the entry of August 23rd, 
1762: 

I could do nothing this morning but spew. I scarce wonder at 

the Confessor who enjoined getting drunk as a pennance. 
And this from July 1st of the same year : 

I read the XVIIIth Book of the Iliad, v. 478-616—the end. 

I was very much disposed for study, but by one of those inter- 
ruptions you are liable to in the Country, I was called down about 
half an hour after eight in the Morning to Mr. Page; he breakfasted, 
dined and spent the day with us, and as my father rode out I was 
obliged to attend him. He might be tolerable if he did not mistake 
solemnity for dignity, gravity for wisdom and a cautious reserve 
on the only subject he is qualified to talk, for ministerial prudence. 

Such was the man of whom we are asked to believe that he was, 
to all intents and purposes, jilted by Mademoiselle Curchod, and 
submitted to this fate because he was too young and innocent 
to stand up to his father. 

Like most men over whom history, the record of great deeds 
and of high romance, casts its spell in youth, Gibbon’s toughness 
of constitution was concealed by a sickly childhood and his 
strong mind by a superficial docility. A strange nervous affection, 
which to the accompaniment of excruciating pain alternately 
contracted his legs, drove the little invalid to Pope’s Homer and 
the Arabian Nights, intelligence unbalanced by experience helped 
him to swallow Catholicism whole and to disgorge it with equal 
promptitude. At fifteen his physical strength came to him with 
a rush; he became a man, and a very tough one, all the tougher 
for his novitiate of pain and weakness. Another seven years, 
and he makes his next bound: in ’57 he gets engaged to be 
married; in °58 he begins his first book; by °59 he is a full- 
blown Captain of Militia. But he is twenty-seven and a half, 
and a civilian again, before he can write ‘“‘ musing amidst the 


ame 


ruins of the Capitol, where the barefooted friars were sing; 
vespers in the temple of Jupiter . . . the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the city first started into my mind.” The 
section of the Journal here printed ends on January 28th, 1763, 
the best part of a year before Gibbon thus finally discovereg 
himself. Seventeen years later, on June 27th, 1787, sittj 
between eleven and twelve at night in a summer-house in his 
bachelor establishment at Lausanne, he wrote the last words of 
his sixth and final volume, and on January 16th, 1794, he died, 

So Mademoiselle Curchod, who remained his good friend for 
life, takes her place as his supposed soul-mate, along with 
Sir Walter Raleigh as his magnum opus, and soldiering alleviated 
by drink as his occupation. The Decline and Fall, and that 
placid routine of patient energy and wise relaxation which made 
it possible, were waiting in the background with the faithfy 
friend who was his predestined helpmeet. Gibbon writes ip 
July, 1762: 


I finished my letter of eight pages to d’Eyverdun, it is a kind of 
pleasure I have not had a great while, that of pouring out my whole 
soul to a real friend. 

A man who does not know till he is near thirty what he wants 
of life is not necessarily debarred from finding out. It took a 
lot of waiting for d’Eyverdun, Lausanne, and the Roman Empire, 
to fit themselves together. Once united—roadbed, sleepers and 
rails all fitly compacted together—the great goods train of 
judgment, tradition, patience and vitality, which was Gibbon, 
could begin at last to gather momentum. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


Gilbert and Sullivan, or the Compleat Savoyard. 
GOLDBERG. Murray. 2ls. 

It has frequently been asserted that the operas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan are to-day the most popular plays in the English 
language. The statement may sound fantastic, but, on the 
unbiassed evidence of the box office, it is extremely difficult to 
refute. With still less fear of contradiction, the famous partner- 
ship of Gilbert and Sullivan at the Savoy has been described as 
“the happiest collaboration in the history of the English stage 
since Beaumont and Fletcher.” 

Around such a collaboration there was sure to spring up a 
healthy crop of legend and anecdote. It was not only the 
universality of the appeal—so that rich and poor, high-brow and 
low-brow, tumbled over each other to obtain admission at each 
first night, and Sullivan’s tunes were as familiar to errand boys 
as to University undergraduates—but it must also be remembered 
that the Gilbert and Sullivan season at the Savoy marked a 
revolution in the history of stage technique. In 1881 daylight 
was still indicated on the English stage by the yellow flicker of 
ordinary gas-jets. But when Patience opened at the Savoy in 
October of that year, it was the first electrically lighted theatre 
in England. It was also the most comfortable theatre: the 
attendants were forbidden to accept gratuities ; handsomely-got- 
up programmes were substituted for the crude, old-fashioned 
hand-bills; real whisky was sold at the theatre bars in place of 
what a contemporary has feelingly described as “‘ a poisonous 
concoction of fusel oil’’; the queue system was introduced for 
the first time, and Mrs. Carte, the manager’s wife, would even 
send out tea and cakes to the “ pittites” waiting in the cold. 
Mr. Goldberg might have said more on this point—but then he 
lives in New York and never saw it! Finally, there was that 
baffling personal element—the triumphant collaboration in art 
of two men so different in temperament that they never succeeded 
in becoming intimate friends, and remained ‘ Dear Gilbert é 
and ‘* Dear Sullivan” to the very end. When we think of them 
—the impulsive, popular, warm-hearted Sullivan, with his eye 
glass and his immaculate clothes, his mad trick of idling for 
months and then suddenly composing a whole act in the small 
hours of the morning, and his everlasting yearnings to get away 
from comic opera and do something “ grand,” something “ tender” 
(his own word), something to make people weep instead of laugh; 
and, on the other hand, the dry, methodical, punctual Gilbert, 
with his Bohemian habits, his contempt for humbug and for 
“ society,” and his keen eye for the business advantages of the 
partnership, so that he was continually subduing his rough-edged 
tongue to the unaccustomed task of soothing and cajoling his 
difficult collaborator—when we think of these contrasts our only 
wonder is that the final quarrel was delayed so long. 
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But here, obviously, was a field of unexampled fertility for the 
collector of personal anecdotes. Gilbert alone was credited with 
half the funny stories and witticisms of the day—from his famous 
retort to Burnand, to the exceedingly rude letter which he is 
said to have addressed to a neighbour in the country. Punch 
had always been hostile to the operas, accusing Gilbert of 
plagiarism, and jeering at Sullivan’s recitatives as sacred music 
gone wrong. Meeting Burnand in the street one day, Gilbert 
asked innocently, “I suppose you must get lots of good jokes 
and funny stories sent in to you every day?” “ Lots of them,” 
replied Burnand complacently. ‘Then why don’t you print 
them?” said Gilbert, hurrying away. His neighbour in the 
country was Mr. Blackwell, of the well-known potted-meat firm, 
and he had written a letter complaining that some of Gilbert’s 
men had been trespassing on his land and disturbing his pheasants. 
Gilbert replied : 

Dear Mr. Blackwell,—I am exceedingly sorry that my men 
should have damaged your preserves. With apologies for using 
the word “* preserves,” believe me, most sincerely yours, W. S. 
Gilbert. 

These stories are classics. But until Mr. Isaac Goldberg 
undertook this present work (he already has a life of Gilbert 
to his credit), they were scattered through half a dozen 
different books of memoirs and criticism. Mr. Goldberg’s 
principal achievement has been to get them all together for the 
first time. And though, as we have indicated, there were certain 
aspects of the Gilbert and Sullivan season at the Savoy which he, 
as a foreigner, has failed to appreciate, yet by the sheer industry 
of his story-telling he has managed to give us the most complete 
picture up to date of what was (on any view of the merits of the 
operas) a memorable event in theatrical history. It is a pity 
that Mr. Goldberg should mistake King’s College, London, for 
King’s College, Cambridge, with other errors of the kind; but 
he has done his best and has managed to fill a gap which ought 
to have been filled long ago by an English writer. 

In criticism he is less happy. He very properly praises 
Sullivan’s incomparable tunefulness, and sees that it was in this 
that his real genius lay; but he does not sufficiently emphasise 
the composer’s other extraordinary gift—that of setting words 
to music so perfectly that their meaning is always clarified, 
instead of being confused, so that the singers almost seem to talk. 
As for Gilbert, Mr. Goldberg falls into the common error of 
mistaking him for a satirist, a censor of morals. In fact, he was 
a jester—one of the greatest who ever made his jests in verse, 
as Sullivan did in music. But he made the same mistake himself, 
as jesters nearly always do: indeed, he once wrote quite solemnly 
to a friend that his object in writing the plays was to prove that 
tights and short skirts and high kicking could be dispensed with 
on the comic opera stage! Neither Gilbert nor Sullivan ever 
understood what they were doing. But, so long as they went on 
doing it, that did not matter much. 

The present trouble with the Gilbert and Sullivan operas is 
simply that we do not hear enough of them. They have been 
touring the provinces for the last thirty or forty years, and 
paying handsomely all the time. On the rare occasions when 
Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte has plucked up his courage to engage 
a West-End theatre for a London revival, he has immediately 
filled it to capacity on advance bookings for months ahead. 
You couldn’t do that for a repertoire of French farces, or revues, 
or Shakespeare — or even Shaw. You couldn’t do it for any 
other repertoire whatever. And the moral is just this: that a 
permanent Opera Comique could be founded in London to-morrow 
with a certainty of success—based upon these perennially popular 
operas, but open to take new work—if only Mr. D’Oyly Carte 
had the courage, and the faith in his father’s judgment, to do it. 
We are still not entirely without hope. 


ENGLISH WITCH TRIALS 


The Trial of the Lancaster Witches. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by G. B. Harrison. Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 

From the horrors of the natural world it is but a short step 
to the fabled horrors of the supernatural. We have many of us 
known vampires—a parent preying on the youth and vitality 
of its child, a husband on his wife. We have encountered 
Personalities, in brief, whose maleficent influence was not confined 
to things done and said. So much lies within the experience of 
any psychologist or doctor. Unconscious as those baleful 
activities very often are, intangible as is their operation, the 


results produced are certainly tangible enough. It is unnecessary 
then, while we read of warlocks brought to the stake, of devilish 
practices boldly admitted, to assume the attitude of contemptuous 
enlightenment which was generally current among nineteenth- 
century historians. Superstition, no doubt, is an extremely 
complicated growth; it leaves room for every kind of fraud and 
every degree of hysterical gullibility ; but it also includes a core 
of indisputable fact. That basic reality no degree of nineteenth- 
century scepticism is sufficient entirely to dismiss. 

We cannot delude ourselves, for example, that the famous 
Scottish and English witch trials of the seventeenth and sixteenth 
centuries were uniformly malicious prosecutions levelled against 
certain harmless old crones who had had the ill-luck to acquire 
a bad name in the benighted hamlets in which they lived. These 
witches, we must remember, often confessed and publicly gloried 
in their functions. Confessions, it is true, were sometimes 
extorted by threats of torture or promises of leniency; but in 
many instances they were voluntarily made. Not content with 
the bare admission, the witch would add a mass of scabrous 
and fantastic detail. She would describe and name her familiars, 
Greedigut, Grissell, Suckin, Sack and Sugar, Tib, Tissy, Tyffin, 
Vinegar Tom and the rest, who appeared to her under the various 
forms of toad, cat, hare, blow-fly or fat legless spaniel. She 
would enumerate to a bench of solemn, grey-bearded, fur-tippeted 
justices of the peace a whole catalogue of successful crimes, 
describing the obscene ceremonial of the witches’ midnight 
assemblies, meeting in covens of twelve, directed by a mysterious 
thirteenth person, a man who was known to them as the Devil— 
the blasphemous parodies they enacted, their orgiastic dances, 
and the wild sexual debauchery into which the ritual of the 
Sabbat eventually relapsed. 

Students of witchcraft interested in the widespread organisa- 
tion of this society must turn to Miss Margaret Murray’s Witch- 
cult in Western Europe pubiished by the Clarendon Press several 
years ago. As against the notion commonly held, that such 
manifestations were sporadic and quite unrelated, Miss Murray 
adduces a weight of evidence to prove the existence of a secret 
society with ramifications extending from district to district 
and kingdom to kingdom. The same material has been treated, 
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more picturesquely and less scientifically, in the voluminous and 
erudite works of the Rev. Montague Summers, and by Mr. W. B. 
Yeats in a fascinating short essay called Witches and Wizards. 
Both writers are deeply indebted to Glanvil’s great book, 
Sadducismus Triumphatus, published in London in 1681. 

But England, as the present volume will make amply clear, 
though vexed with periodic outbreaks, was never a stronghold 
of witches. As Mr. Yeats remarks : 

The English witch trials are, like the popular poetry of England, 
matter-of-fact and unimaginative. . . . Rebecca West told Matthew 
Hopkins that the devil appeared to her as she was going to bed 
and told her he would marry her. He kissed her, but was as cold 
as clay, and he promised to be “‘ her loving husband till death.” 

A devil offering marriage! Could any situation be more 
anomalous or more typically English? Not so the Scottish witch 
trials. Here witches describe how they put a besom into the 
bed beside their husbands and are up and away along the road 
like straws before the wind; they sweep by invisible upon the 
hurricane, while God-fearing travellers cross themselves and avert 
their eyes. They cross the seas, visit Fairyland or Elfhame 
and are frightened by the “ rowtling and skoylling” of the 
monstrous “elf bulls.” Above all, they delight in the illicit 
embraces of the Devil, powerful but so harsh and icy-cold as to 
make them scream out with pain. 

Some sort of physical intercourse with the Evil One, or with 
human beings masked and travestied to represent him, is indeed 
an essential feature of the sorceress’s initiation. Hence Miss 
Murray deduces the survival in remote country districts of a 
pre-Christian fertility cult, underlying the veneer of conventional 
Christian belief. Thus, in The Trial of the Lancaster Witches, 
“* the Examinate deposeth and saith ” that she and fellow witches 

did meet at a place called Red Bank, upon the north side of the 
water of Ribble, every Thursday and Sunday at night by the space 
of a fortnight, and at the water side there came unto them . . . four 
black things going upright, and yet not like men in the face: which 
four did carry the said three women and this Examinate over the 
water, and when they came to the said Red Bank, they found 
something there which they did eat. . . . And after they had eaten, 
the said three Women and this Examinate danced. . . . And after 
their dancing the said black things did pull down the said three 
women and did abuse their bodies, as this Examinate thinketh, 
for she saith that the black thing that was with her did abuse her 
body. 

Elsewhere the evidence was considerably less sensational and 
suggests poisoning and hypnotism; they give a very vivid 
impression of the atmosphere of suspense and terror that a 
coterie of suspected witches often managed to create. Neighbour§ 
who had fallen out with them began to experience stitches, night- 
mares, agues, intestinal cramps; they noticed strange animals 
playing about the house; they gathered and compared notes. 
‘** In good sooth, I may tell it to you as to my friend, when I go 
but into my closes, I am afraid, for I see now and then a hare 
. and sometimes I see an ugly weasel run through my yard, 
and there is a foul great cat sometimes in my barn, which I have 
no liking unto.” 


THE LIBERATOR 


Daniel O’Connell and the Story of Catholic Emancipation. By 
MicnAEL MacDonacGu. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 20s. 

The People’s History of Catholic Emancipation. 
QuINLAN. Williams and Norgate. 5s. 


As a preliminary to the recent ceremonies arranged for the 
centenary of Catholic Emancipation, the Dublin civic authorities 
have been spring-cleaning Foley’s statue of the Liberator, which 
is one of the landmarks of the Irish capital. Mr. MacDonagh 
has adopted somewhat similar methods in this revised edition of 
his biography. After a quarter of a century the book is still far 
and away the best study of O’Connell on the human side, and 
many of the changes made by Mr. MacDonagh in this edition are 
undoubtedly improvements. Not a little new and valuable 
material derived from recent researches has been added, and he 
has succeeded in tightening up the whole framework. Unfor- 
tunately he is not content to hose down his statue. He resorts to 
the chisel as well, and though no doubt he would protest he has 
knocked off no more than a few chips, the effect is to alter the 
whole cast of the features. 

In earlier editions Mr. MacDonagh had alluded very cursorily 
and with almost painful discretion to the Ellen Courtenay 
affair. Certainly it is an unsavoury business, this seduction of an 
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orphan of fifteen by the Irish leader, which culminated in a police. 
court case in London, where O’Connell’s son by the wretcheg 
woman was warned that he must cease to molest his father. 4, 
Mr. MacDonagh pointed out, the scandal made a tremendoys 
stir in the newspapers in 1836; it wrecked a campaign O’Connglj 
had planned in the English manufacturing districts against the 
House of Lords, and involved him in a furious bout of mud-slingin 
with the Times, which described him as “an unredeemed and 
unredeemable scoundrel,” and to whose editors he retorted, 
** defiance loud and indignant is hurled at you, vile instruments, 
and at your vile employers ! ”’ 

In the new edition all reference is omitted to Ellen Courtenay, 
her pamphlets and her grievances. Does Mr. MacDonagh Teally 
think that a portrait of O’Connell designed for the centenary 
of Catholic Emancipation should show him, not as a human being, 
but as an anemic plaster-saint? Or is it that the Free State 
Censorship Board is already casting its shadows, and an Irish 
Catholic author has qualms about presenting an Irish Catholic 
champion in any attitude that might offend the semi-illiterates 
who ban Tolstoy as indecent and order Mr. Shaw’s books to be 
kept under lock and key ? 

At any rate, it is very questionable kindness to O’Connell, 
who was big enough to be painted, like Cromwell, ‘* warts and all.” 
If not by birth a peasant, he was by nature, as Mr. MacDonagh 
says, “‘ a peasant endowed with genius.” The old Gaelic world 
from which he sprang was a very different place from the vision 
conjured up by latter-day pseudo-Gaels of a civilisation in which 
impossibly well-behaved rustics devoted their lives to exchanging 
pious platitudes in grammatical Irish. It was, on the contrary, 
free-spoken, as all peasant races are, hard drinking when it could 
get poteen, coarse and vital; and O’Connell, who summed up in 
himself all its strength, shared also its weaknesses. 

Perhaps his weaknesses, as much as his strength, gave him his 
hold over his people on their human side. He used to tell with 
glee of the applicant for a favour who addressed him in a letter 
as ** Awful Sir,’”’ but no leader before or since was less “‘ awful” 
in this sense to the ordinary Irishman than O’Connell. Apt as 
was Cobbett’s phrase ‘‘ the member for all Ireland,’’ O’Connell 
was more than this. He was the last of the tribal chiefs with three. 
fourths of his countrymen as his clan; and this relation, while it 
gave him unquestioned authority, carried with it a sense of 
equality between leaders and followers that is rarely found in 
modern politics. 

O’Connell could afford to blarney and inveigle without danger 
to his prestige, or rather with positive benefit to it, because of his 
enviable skill in arts that commended themselves to nine out of 
ten of his countrymen. The unashamed fashion in which he 
rattled his collecting-box provoked outsiders like Carlyle to 
denounce him as the “ Big Beggarman,”’ but Repealers knew that 
it was no easy task to get money for political purposes out of 
Irish pockets, and admired the man who made no bones about 
exacting his dues. 

It was Brougham who said of O’Connell that assaults upon him 
had about as much effect as paper pellets on the hide of a rhino- 
ceros. He had the physical toughness that at 69 enabled him to 
follow the beagles for a long day’s run after jack-hares on the 
Kerry mountains, and write to a friend, ‘‘ I was much less wearied 
than several of the young men, and we had a good three miles to 
walk home after the last hare was killed.”’ In the thick of the 
monster meetings, the strain of which would have broken many a 
strong man of half his years, his comment was, ‘“‘ Well, we have 
had a fine rollicking week of it.’ 

There was something primitive in O’Connell that enabled him 
to carry off a scene like that at Mullaghmast, where, in the presence 
of 400,000 people, he was crowned with a cap of green velvet, 
edged with gold, in the form of the old Milesian crown, while his 
pipers blew furious blasts and his Head Pacificator, the eccentric 
Dick Steele, beamed seraphically at the tribute paid to the idol 
whom he described as “ the lay Pontiff of Catholicity.” The House 
of Commons cramped his style sadly, and, as somebody said, on 
its benches he looked like ‘a huge plant under a glass case.” 
He left his mark on its proceedings, but he was in it and not of it, 
as this description of Mr. MacDonagh shows : 

He swaggered, rather than walked, into the House of Commons, 

his big, burly form wrapped in an ample, fowing cloak. . + +. ° 

Behind him sat his ‘“ tail’”—the Irish Repealers, mostly rustic 

looking gentlemen. As the evening advanced he would be seen sucking 

oranges for refreshment . . . chatting with Cobbett or David Hume, 
or interjecting embarrassing remarks into a speech by Sir Robert 

Peel. And generally he sat cross-legged, his three sons (Maurice, 
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Beau Nash and Mrs. Sheridan 
at Bath 


MRS. SHERIDAN—Mtr. Nash, as I live—or rather did live, 
for I vow ’tis nigh on two hundred years since I last saw you 
holding your Court here, 


NASH—I declare ’tis the brightest and best of the beautiful 
Miss Linleys. Stap me, Ma’m—a sorry place they’ve made of 
my kingdom. 


MRS. SHERIDAN—Fie, Sir. I am ravished to revisit a 
spot redolent of my most romantic memories. And you your- 
self cannot but thrill with pride to envisage what your genius 
created—the scene of all your former triumphs. 


NASH—Thrill, Madam ? Aye, I’ve had my thrill and a most 
ungenteel spectacle I made. I rage at the remembrance. 


MRS. SHERIDAN—Lud, Mr. Nash, what can have occurred 
to put you out so ? 


NASH—Why, thinks I an hour hence, I’ll to the Pump Room 
and sip a glass yet, shadow though I be. So, striving vainly to 
cross Milsom Street, which was blocked with a great pother of 
these new-fangled vehicles, I asked a young fellow stepping 
into his chaise my easiest way to the Pump. He seemed scarce 
to attend me, but waved his hand towards a bright-coloured 
row of what I now perceived to be Pumps, saying: “ Plenty 
of juice there.” 


MRS. SHERIDAN—A strange term to apply to the pure 


healing waters we remember. 


NASH—So I thought, but I took my glass and waited behind 
a line of vehicles. Will you credit me, Ma’m, each in turn 
drew quantities of the precious fluid into receptacles in their 
carriages. 


MRS. SHERIDAN—Just heaven ! What bucolic manners ! 
To carry the waters away with them, instead of sipping 
genteelly in company is to shame the Wells. 


NASH—Hear the rest, Madam. There was one Pump more 
crowded about than all the rest. So when I could get near I 
set my glass under the mouth of it amid the rude laughter of 
the persons near me, took one sip, and, sure, hell’s sulphur 
itself could not taste worse. 


MRS. SHERIDAN—La ! Mr. Nash, such a deception was 
infamous. For now I see how you were misled. *Twas petrol 
for these modern chaises that you took for your chalybeate. 


NASH—To think that Nash, the arbiter of elegances, should 
have so lacked discernment. 


MRS. SHERIDAN—Console yourself, good sir, for if, as I 
conclude your ever-ready discernment of the mode led you 
to the Pump most thronged by fashion, then you at least 
sipped a petrol different by its exquisite elegance from all 


rivals, and known to the discerning to-day as the incomparable 
SHELL. 
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A MAN 


Quoted from “ My Lady Nicotine,” 
by Sir Ff. M. Barrie... 


HEN I sat down beside 

Gilray, and almost smoked 
into his eyes. Soon the aroma 
reached him, and rapture 
struggled into his face. Slowly 
his fingers fastened on the pouch. 
He filled his pipe, without know- 
ing what he was doing, and I 
handed him a lighted spill. He 
took perhaps three puffs, and 
then gave me a look of reverence 
that I know well. It only comes 
to aman once in all its glory— 
the first time he tries the Arcadia 
Mixture — but it never altogether 
leaves him. 


** Where do you get it?” Gilray 
whispered, in hoarse delight. 


The Arcadia had him for its own. 
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Morgan and John) around him, affectionately holding the hand of 

one or other of the young men—for he was singularly affectionate as 

a father—only dropping it perhaps to rise, a man transformed by 

fury, to open the flaming battery of his scorn, invective and vitu- 

peration upon some member who had assailed his cause, his religion 
or his people. 

O’Connell’s greatest contribution to Parliamentary history was 
made outside Westminster; and perhaps the most notable tribute 
to his achievement was paid by his bitter enemy, Peel, who, in a 
letter written after the Clare election that made Emancipation 
inevitable, told Sir Walter Scott, “‘ no pen but yours could have 
done justice to that fearful exhibition of sobered and desperate 
enthusiasm.” 

Mr. Quinlan’s little book is an admirably balanced and concise 
survey of the Emancipation struggle, from the Relief Act of 1791 
down to O’Connell’s triumph. 


FROM QUEEN ANNE’S GARDEN 


Edited by G. M. 
7s. 6d. 

The way to get things done is not to feel too strongly about 
them. That is the lesson of the career of John Churchill, first 
Duke of Marlborough. Think of what he did. He beat the 
French, and rode his terrible duchess on the snaffle. He galvanised 
the Dutch, and marched an army across Europe without letting 
them wear out their boots. He soothed the conscience of Queen 
Anne and the conceit of the Scots. With the same pair of hands 
he drove half Europe like a coach-and-four, and filled his own 
pockets to bursting point. Exhausted and exhilarated by one 
of the greatest victories in history, he remembered, the moment 
it was won, to scribble a note on the back of a bill to the formidable 
partner of his joys and sorrows. To and fro he darted, the dapper, 
smooth-faced, smiling little man, never hurried and never at 
rest, diplomat, politician and soldier all at once and each in its 
due measure, carrying with him all over Europe the reputation of 
the hero who never lost a siege, a battle, a negotiation, or his 
temper. He was a hero, as Leslie Stephen pointed out, for the 
simple and sufficient reason that he never did anything heroic. 

This selection of documents, grouped round the climax of 
Marlborough’s glory, was made for examiners, but by Professor 
Trevelyan. So it is something more than a life-buoy for panic- 
stricken bathers in the waters of tribulation, it will do as well for a 
nosegay in a porcelain vase. A mixture of flowers and porcelain 
is no bad picture for the reign of good Queen Anne—magnificent 
garden flowers in a vase of delicate porcelain. Here you have 
Marlborough and Godolphin, the Queen and the Duchess, Harley 
the placid and Peterborough the excitable, all portrayed in their 
own words. The sinister compliments of Mr. St. John jostle the 
Calvinistic outpourings of Captain Blachader, who marched across 
Germany “ setting up Ebenezers ” (whatever that may mean) at 
regular intervals all the way. There is Addison’s delicate irony 
at the expense of the Tory foxhunter and his apt pupil Budgell on 
Sir Roger de Coverley, and Lord Orkney on Blenheim and Capt. 
Parker on Ramillies, and Lockhart on the commencement of Scot- 
land’s ruin, and on how the Duke of Hamilton sat between two 
stools. Marshall Tallard explains away his defeat, and Daniel Defoe 
for once overdoes irony in The Shortest Way with Dissenters, and 
Lord Torrington shows how easy Gibraltar was to take, and 
Brigadier Shrimpton how heroically it was defended. And you 
feel as you read, with what sure mastery, in those far-off days, 
Englishmen wielded the sword and the pen; how clearly they 
knew what they wanted to do and with what skill and vigour they 
set about it. They achieved perfection of form because they did 
not attempt too much. 


Select Documents for Queen Anne’s Reign. 
TREVELYAN. Cambridge University Press. 


A REMARKABLE SELF-PORTRAIT 


Jorgensen: An Autobiography. Vol. II. Translated by 
INGEBORG LuND. Sheed and Ward. 10s. 6d. 

Jérgensen at the age of thirty had left Svendborg for Assisi, 
Florence and Rome. As before, he dreamt of some vita nuova 
which should smother doubt and bring peace. He found it 
impossible in Denmark, among old friends who attacked him as 
an apostate revolutionary and freethinker, to settle his mind 
on becoming a Catholic; his temper drove him continually into 
disputes and journalistic controversies which he regretted but 
could not resist. As editor of the Catholic he had become “a 
mighty controversialist,” tilting angrily at ideas he had once 
held himself. ‘‘ Altogether,” said a friend, “‘ J. J. writes only 
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to attack. He has got such Christian gentleness into his blood 
that he must vent his wrath on one or another. No one has 
seen so much as one kind, conciliating word from the hand of 
this pious soul.” His life at this time was predominantly one of 
hatred; he hated his friends and himself, was even unkind to 
his wife, of whom there is strangely little mention in the whol 
of this book. Like Strindberg, he became obsessed with a horror 
of his past life, its bitterness and occasional profligacy, ang 
marvelled that anyone had ever been able to care for him. Jy 
moments of despair he sat repeating his own name, trying to 
escape from it as though in some way it were fatal. He found 
consolation in familiar scenes of village life, in homely landscapes 
and moonlit nights, and most of his poems were written about 
these. But all his old idols had crashed—Nietzsche, Tolstoy, 
Baudelaire—and he had crashed with them. 1 

The second volume of the Autobiography begins in Florence 
on an evening in the autumn of 1894, and Jérgensen, carrying 
a small canvas bag, walks through the streets under the ar 
lamps, pausing to glance at the Baptistry, Giotto’s Tower and 
the small café where he will dine cheaply ; then down to the river, 
the dancing lights, the cries of newsboys. The Autobiography is 
full of common scenes, described with reflective pleasure rather 
than emotion, which lead the author to meditation. He quotes 
frequently from old diaries and notebooks, remembers now the 
splash of a fountain in a quiet square, now an inn-keeper sitting 
opposite him at supper, with hat pushed back, enjoying his 
evening salad. His travels were singularly uneventful. One 
terrible night at Innsbriick stands out vividly—when Jdérgensen 
and his wife lay awake listening to the shouts of drunken peasants 
and the thud of bodies against the door, which had been 
barricaded with a wardrobe. But for the most part his adven- 
tures were homely. They make the background for a tortuous 
nightmare of spiritual experience. 

The restless intensity of his religious feeling is best described 
in this answer given by a Catholic to a freethinker who had 
said with a smile, ‘‘ You are fortunate in being a_ believer.” 
The other replied : 

You are mistaken, sir. One is not at all fortunate when one 
is ‘‘a believer.” It is the greatest misfortune that can happen to 
you, to become a Christian, and if you believed in God (which, as it 
happens, you do not) you ought to ask Him to deliver you from it. 
You are fortunate who do not believe in anything! You order 
your life as you please and at the same time keep your good 
conscience, and very possibly you will get into heaven at last... 

Jérgensen was racked with all the doubts possible to a man 
struggling for faith. He read continually, busied himself with 
translating the works of St. Francis of Assisi, visited shrines and 
cathedrals, to allay these doubts; but they returned, more 
complex and frightening than ever, even at the moment when 
he was attending his first Mass. Jdérgensen describes these con- 
flicts in detail, the outbursts of prayer, the hopeless confessions 
of failure with which his diary was crammed. Three scenes 
remain vividly in the mind when one has finished reading this 
book: the dreams of hell when he lay dangerously ill in bed, 
which are described with extraordinary power; the moment 
when he stood hopeless and disappointed before the priest who 
was admitting him to the Church of Rome; and the sight of 
the stigmatised girl at Hasselt, writhing on the floor and sur- 
rounded by her family, a priest, a doctor and a few visitors. 

This second volume is perhaps less interesting than the first, 
which gave a remarkable picture of a young rebellious poet growing 
up in a society which men like Ibsen and Strindberg had already 
begun to revolutionise. It is more personal and _ egotistic; 
almost everything takes place in the mind of the author. But 
it is rare to find a book written with such passionate integrity 
which is at the same time clear and vivid. This account of 
conversion is never hysterical nor merely pietistic. J6rgensen 's 
a profoundly interesting man, whether you consider him as am 
individual or as a type of his period; and he has described himself 
here completely. 


PEPYS’S WIFE 


Mrs. Pepys her Book. By Manrgsorre Astin. Noel Douglas. 


2s. 6d. 
My Wife, poor Wretch. By Emma BEATRICE BRUNNER. Besant. 
7s. 6d. 


A book or so about Elizabeth Pepys was inevitable. Only 
one historical figure has recently been more popular with 2 
scribes than the greatest of diarists. His diary has been 1ssU 
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in an edition to tickle the groundlings, with illustrations by a 
pillar of Punch. His letters have been edited by the learned 
Dr. Tanner. He has been penetratingly analysed, and put in 
his place as an English Man of Letters, by Mr. Arthur Ponsonby. 
His only rival in the esteem of the publishers has been Benjamin 
Disraeli; and after Monypenny and Meynell and Murray and 
Maurois came a pendant chapter on the ridiculous but admirable 
Mary Anne. Miss Astin and Miss Brunner were therefore 
predestined. Pepys’s wife was doomed to biography. 

Miss Brunner has followed the fashion of turning biography 
into fiction. Her book, though of necessity owing much to the 
diary, is a novel pure and simple. Nor is it a very good novel. 
It is written in a curiously hectic and staccato style, as far as 
possible removed from the typical style of the Restoration—of 
Dryden and Temple and Halifax—which, in its mixture of 
coolness and colour, constitutes perhaps the best prose in English 
literature. The dialogue is full of annoying mannerisms and is 
sometimes reminiscent, though no model could be less appropriate, 
of John Millington Synge. Occasionally, Pepys is made to 
quote, with very unconvincing effect, from his own diary. ‘* And 
30 to bed,” he says, the morning after. 

It may, however, be said in Miss Brunner’s favour that she 
does not scruple to invent; and one of her invented scenes makes 
excellent reading. Mrs. Pepys contrives, by a simple ruse, to 
bring together, from Drury Lane and elsewhere, all the ladies 
‘to whom her amorous husband has paid his attentions, including 
Nell Gwyn, who, it may be noted, can never have worn 
“* pantalets.”” What ensues is strongly reminiscent of the tavern 
scene in the Beggar’s Opera and suffers remarkably little from 
the comparison. It is a pity that Miss Brunner, having shown 
herself capable of such good comedy, should have allowed herself 
to lapse into the sentimentality of her later pages. 

Miss Astin has been less ambitious than Miss Brunner and 
very much more successful. There is little to be learned about 
Elizabeth Pepys outside the diary, and what Miss Astin has 
done is to co-ordinate and methodise Samuel’s references to her. 
She is strictly categorical and her chapters are headed: ‘“ her 
relations,’ ‘“‘ her husband,” ‘her housekeeping,” “her diver- 
sions,” ‘‘her accomplishments” and so on. The result is a 
picture, convincing in its straightforwardness, of the daily life 
not only of Mrs. Samuel Pepys but of many Englishwomen at 
the time of the Restoration. For there must have been hundreds 
at that time, civil servants and what not, who lived just such 
lives as Pepys did, and inflicted just such lives on their wives 
as was Elizabeth’s, though none of them except Samuel had, 
apparently, the inclination or the genius to keep an immortal 
diary. Miss Astin’s booklet, which covers less than a hundred 
small pages, is, therefore, a valuable footnote to social history. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Life of Song. By Mansory KeENNEDY-FRASER. 
versity Press. 7s. 6d. 

This is a short and modest account of difficult and valuable achieve- 
ment. It will be a very long time before Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s work 
as a collector and preserver of Hebridean folk-music is forgotten. 
The worlds of music and folk-lore are both deeply in her debt, and 
this interesting personal description of her aims and methods should 
make that debt even more generally recognised. She had a long 
apprenticeship of musical experience in Scotland, the Antipodes, 
America, France and Italy behind her (and a hereditary atmosphere 
of Scottish song) before she set to work on her chosen Hebridean 
field a full quarter of a century ago. All this she tells with charm 
and spirit; but when she reaches the story of her work in the isles, 
her enthusiasm makes her an even better story-teller. Those who 
know at all these places or these songs should need no further recom- 
mendation to make this little book a supplement to their volumes 
of her music—and they will probably be glad to know more of the 
subtle aid that has been given to them by the delicate pen of 
Mr. Kenneth Macleod. A small but beautiful world in those islands 
was just slipping irrecoverably through the fingers of time when 
these two collaborators caught it, not too late to preserve its finest 
essence, 


Hard Liberty. By Rosatinp Murray. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Hard Liberty is a good book. It is a novel of one character; for 
Jim Robson’s family and friends are only shadows and his wife is 
nothing but a foilto him. The description of the first meeting of Anne 
and Jim is exquisite. There is no courtship. They are married, and Anne 
changes abruptly from being a young girl, running barefoot in the woods, 
to a steady matron, without having known the years of sophistication. 
Jim is mathematically minded, clever, conceited, cantankerous and 
selfish. He believes himself to be a man with a mission in life; but 
circumstances upset his designs and ambitions. He is running into 
a commonplace rut, when the war breaks out. Here, Miss Murray 
makes a new study of the Four Years. Jim Robson has “ con- 
scientious objections,” not so much to fighting as to making munitions. 


Oxford Uni- 


ea 


At the expense of taking his wife and the two boys from the life tp 
which she has been accustomed, he throws up the post he has held 
for six years in an armament factory. He is unfit for service, Hp 
wastes his years at “‘ unobjectionable” jobs. His own selfishness 
drives him downward like a goad, taking his wife too, for in striyj 
for his ends, he has no thought of her, until he finally commits suicide. 
This character is well drawn. The style of Hard Liberty is gracefy| 
with here and there a touch of poetry. Its chief fault is that the sto ; 
moves too slowly in the third quarter and too quickly at the end, 


Tho Listener’s History of Music. Vols. IJ. and III. 
Scnotes. Oxford University Press. 6s. each. 


These two volumes conclude Mr. Scholes’s “ history.” Volume tyo 
is devoted to the “ Romantic and Nationalist Schools of the Nineteenth 
Century ’” and volume three to the ‘“*‘ Composers of To-day.” Mr, 
Scholes gives his readers plenty of material, and he may claim that in 
referring the reader to the abundant literary associations of the romantic 
movement in music he has put into a small compass a great deal of 
information. Whether this information is helpful or not to a better 
appreciation of the art of music is difficult to decide, but Mr. Scholes’s 
definite assertions may at least provoke thought in the intelligent 
reader. The best part of this “‘ listener’s history ” is the abundance of 
musical illustrations. Another merit of Mr. Scholes’s book is that the 
author, in his potted biographies of composers, both dead and living, 
and in his expositions of their music, has made a serious effort to be 
scrupulously fair. 


By Pency A, 


In the Days of Queen Anne. By Lewis Metvitte. Hutchinson. 18s, 


Anne Stuart, Queen of England. By Brarrice Curtis Brows. 
Bles. 10s. 6d. 

** Queen Anne is alive!” exclaims Mr.- Lewis Melville, daring a 
paradox. And Mrs. Curtis Brown is apparently of the same unorthodox 
opinion. Both, however, distinguish. For Mr. Melville, Brandy Nan 
lives in the reflected glory of her contemporaries, Swift, Bolingbroke, 
Addison, and the rest. To Mrs. Brown, Anne the woman is alive, 
though the queen is dead. Hence the difference in their treatment of 
a common subject. Mr. Melville writes round it. If Anne is his 
heroine, he shows himself very willing to escape her. He devotes 
chapters to the unimportant though not uninteresting figures of 
Mrs. Centlivre and Mrs. Manley. He knows his period well, and 
where to look for the materials of its history. He would rather quote 
an authority than express an opinion of his own; inverted commas 
strew his pages; but he is somewhat careless in his presentation of 
facts. Thus, in a single paragraph, Charles II. figures as Charles I, 
and Devonshire’s dukedom is antedated by several years. Mr. Melville's 
best chapter is that in which he reprints in its entirety a contemporary 
biography of the;Duke of Gloucester, who, living to the age of eleven 
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ALL QUIET ON 
THE WESTERN FRONT 


by E. M. Remarque 
8oth thousand. 


“ Surely the greatest of all war books. Stands 
pre-eminent.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


“I found myself living at last in that world 
forbidden to the civilian.” 
RICHARD CHURCH in the SPECTATOR. 








“ The Bible of the commonsoldier.”” NATION. 





|| “ The narrative rises to heights which place it 
in the company of the great.” TIMES. 


| 
| 
i “Immeasurably finer than ‘Sergeant 
Grischa.’ ” ; 

ST. JOHN IRVINE in the DAILY EXPRESS. 


| “In this book are both beauty and grandeur.” 
SUNDAY TIMES. 





“ This pitiless record cannot be too widely 
known.” DAILY MAIL. 


“Deliberate brutality that has never been 
excelled in war literature.” 


i J. B. PRIESTLY in the EVENING NEWS. 


H 7s. 6d. net. 





SCOTLAND YARD 
by J. F. Moylan, C.B. 


| 

| 

y Receiver to the Metropolitan Police Distriat 
| and Metropolitan Courts. 


A new volume in the Whitehall Series of books 
on the Great Departments of State. 


| “ Mr. J. F. Moylan has written a study of deep 
interest, remarkably clear where clarity was 
not always easy to secure, and abounding in 
detail.” THE TIMES. 


“... mot only is it interesting on first 
reading ; it has value as a book of reference.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





“This book is excellent and merits close 
| study.” DAILY MAIL. 











“ How closely the men in blue are interwoven 
into the daily lives of Londoners this admirable 
book clearly demonstrates. It is an excellent 
addition to the Whitehall Series, of which it 


forms a part.” SUNDAY TIMES. 


“Every chapter has its own special interest 
which carries the reader on from beginning 


to end.” POLICE REVIEW. 


“ Throws a flood of light on the steady work 
done by Scotland Yard.” MORNING POST. 





24 BEDFORD ST. 















































For those on Travel bent 


THE PICTURE GUIDES 


Here are the ideal travel books. Each written by an 
enthusiast who knows his ground intimately. ‘The 
Picture Guide lives up to its name, having upwards of 
200 illustrations, large and small, sometimes three on a 
page, and no page opening without at least one. The 
quality of these photographic reproductions is extra- 
ordinary.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
F’scap 8v0. 75. 6d. each. 
BIARRITZ, PAU & THE BASQUE COUNTRY. ITALIAN LAKES. 
GRENOBLE AND THEREABOUTS. NICE TO EVIAN. THE 
DOLOMITES. VENICE. THE ARDENNES. THE FRENCH 
RIVIERA. MONT BLANC. THE LAND OF ST. FRANCIS. 
FLANDERS. HAINAULT. ROME. FLORENCE. TOURAINE 
AND ITS CHATEAUX. NORMANDY. 


A GLIMPSE OF GREECE 


By EDWARD HUTTON. 
*No other travel-book on Greece . . . exhales the 
same fragrance or is so wonderfully fresh, or for that matter 
is written in such admirable prose.” —Dai/ly Telegraph. 
Demy 8vo. 42 illustrations. 185. net. 


SUSSEX IN THE PAST 
By VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. 

“Those who know the Adur valley to the north of 
Shoreham will be delighted with Lady Wolseley’s 
charming book . . . . It deals with Bramber and 
Steyning, Washington and Wiston and the obscure little 
churches of Combes and St. Botolph’s that seem to have 
been forgotten by the World.” —Spectator. 


8 colour plates by Garnet Wolseley. Crown 4to. 155. net. 
S 


ARTISTS AND THEIR FRIENDS 
IN ENGLAND FROM 1700 to 1799 
By W.T. WHITLEY. 


“<A book so interesting that it seems but half its true 
length . . . he would be a man of iron who could find 
what he needed and read no more.” —Times Lit. Supp. 


Two Volumes, with 24 plates. Price 425. net. 


THE PONSONBY FAMILY 
By Major-Gen. Sir JOHN PONSONBY, K.C.B. 
This is a straightforward account of a family which has 
played no inconsiderable part in the history of England 

and Ireland—a book of extraordinary interest. 


With 55 Portraits. Demy 8v0. 305. net. 

@, The above may be had of all good book- 
sellers. Prospectus of each sent on request. 
NS) 

AN EXHIBITION OF THE 


MODERN PAINTERS 
IN REPRODUCTION 


Cézanne, Dégas, Van Gogh, Monet, Renoir, Sisley, 
and other great post-impressionists is now being held at 


THE MEDICI GALLERIES, 
7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1. 


Entrance Free. 
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was the only one of Anne’s numerous children to survive babyhood. 
Mrs. Brown has digested her material more thoroughly. But the 
records—of Charles’s niece and James’s daughter and William’s 
sister-in-law—are somewhat scanty; and where they lack she has 
not scrupled to invent. She puts words into Anne’s mouth, and even 
into the mouth of her inconsiderable consort, whose one recorded 
utterance is, ‘“ Est-il possible? ’’ Now, the historical novel has its 
place in literature. But it only justifies itself by making us forget 
history and convincing us that what we are reading is good fiction. 
Mrs. Brown does not quite do that: she is too anxious to follow the 
authorised contours of her theme. Everything that she makes Anne 
say is plausible, but much of it is dull. None the less, she has produced 
a coherent book, while Mr. Melville has only compiled a scrapbook. 

The Salisbury Avon. By Ernest Watts. With Sketches in Pencil 

and Pen and Ink by R. E. J. Busn. Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d. 

To say that this book is as good as that which Mr. Walls has already 
published on the Bristol Avon is high, but not too high, praise. He 
takes us here from the mouth at Christchurch, up through Ringwood 
and Fordingbridge, to Salisbury, and then over the Plain and the 
Vale of Pewsey to the sources, and on the leisurely journey he 
discourses agreeably of history and literature and legend and nature. 
This Avon is one of the loveliest of the smaller English rivers, and it 
runs through some of the loveliest English country. It is a pity that 
Mr. Walls misses four or five miles of the best of it below Salisbury, 
by going up the hills to the west of Downton and only returning to 
the Avon again at Britford (though the downs and the Ebble valley, 
into which he digresses, are of course worth seeing and talking about). 
To Salisbury and its cathedral he gives the praise they deserve, and 
higher up—at Amesbury—he lingers naturally over Stonchenge. 
We hope, with him, that the beauty of all the Avon valley will be 
preserved from the dangers that threaten it in the shape of ‘‘ wayside 


signs, tinpot bungalows, hideous petrol stations,” and the rest of the 
vandal devices. 


Dreiser Looks at Russia. By Turopore Dreiser. Constable. 5s. 


Mr. Dreiser only looked at Russia for eleven weeks, but he kept his 
eyes pretty wide open, and he was not put in Bolshevik blinkers. 
And though his book does not add greatly to our knowledge of the 
country and the people and the regime, the impressions and judgments 
it contains are in general neither superficial nor uninteresting. 
Mr. Dreiser has no love for the theories of Communism, and he is 
critical enough of it as he saw it in practice—its tyranny, its censor- 
ships and persecutions, its militarism, its wearisome propaganda. 
And yet he finds much to admire, much to contrast favourably with 
America, and he comes out in the end with testimonials to Socialism 
which are a little surprising in one who describes himself as ‘ an 
incorrigible individualist.” Mr. Dreiser regards the Russians as 
deficient in the American quality of ‘ snap ” or ‘‘ kick’; but he sets 





against that their extraordinary energy in the pursuit of ideas, ang 
the seriousness and purposiveness and “cleanness” of the ney 
governing class. For their art, literature and drama he gives th 
Communists rather low marks, but high ones on the whole for thei; 
emancipation of women and the revolution they have effected in the 
laws of marriage and divorce, as well as for their attempts to dethrone 
the god of wealth. It is a lively and a provocative book, alike in jt; 
praises and its reproaches and its doubts. Of doubts Mr. Dreiser, a 
an unprejudiced observer, has plenty. But he feels one certainty 
that ‘“ out of Russia, as out of no other country to-day, are destined 
to come great things, mentally as well as practically.” And “ with 
such a possibility,’ he concludes, ‘“‘ in so troubled and needful a worlg 
as ours, is it not common sense to aid it to do the best it can?” 


The Tiger of Cloud River. By Ripcwett Cuttum. Cassell. 7s, 64, 


This is not the first book of Mr. Cullum’s which we have read with 
pleasure; but we think it is his best. Although the title of the book 
and the design of its cover may be deceiving, there is no melodrama ip 
it. The author limits himself to writing of things of which his knowl 
is sure. Novels to-day are not written for the edification of thei 
readers. The first purpose is, as it should be, to delight. Yet, if 
edification can be brought about in a delightful way, the result raises 
the novel containing such an effect above the normal class of fiction, 
We do not know what purpose Mr. Cullum had in mind when he 
described scenes of a lumber town and the workings of the great saw. 
mills; but it is safe to say that most of his readers will find they have 
learned something new. The shriek of the saws is heard in the pages 
of this book, and the tumbling of the trimmed logs down the rollers 
to the ships. The vastness and magnificence of the lumberman’s 
enterprise in the West impress us and shake our faith in the little 
occupations of life. The style of the writing is simple and unpretentious, 
There is an easy and unnoticeable flow of words something like the quiet 
sweep of the felled pines, down the river, past Big Bend. 


Samuel Butler and the Odyssey. By B. Farrincton. Cape. 3s, 6d, 


This is an ingenious book, supporting Butler’s theory that the 
Odyssey was written by a very young woman of Trapani, in Sicily, 
and that she drew solely on that island for all the far-flung adventures 
of the hero, using thus the same harbour four times for different places, 
What other author ever did this? As, however, the poem is a solitary 
instance of very early fiction, and notably a fairy-tale in some of its 
detail, we cannot dogmatise on the point whether the author had or 
had not got beyond the stage of using a precise prototype—or two 
at once—for her story. The geography is so loose on any theory that 
it cannot amount to much as evidence. Trapani certainly suits the 
Pheacian scene very well, though Mr. Farrington overdoes his ideas 
of direct evidence. He does not help his case by abusing well-known 
scholars; and he is much more certain about it all than Butler (to 
our knowledge) ever was. We can agree that the Odyssey does 











Then the Emperor walked along in the procession under the 
gorgeous canopy, and everybody in the streets and at the 
windows exclaimed, “ How beautiful the Emperor’s new 
clothes are! What a splendid train! And they fit to per- 
fection!’ Nobody would let it appear that he could see 
nothing, for then he would not be fit for his post, or else he 
was a fool. 


None of the Emperor’s clothes had been so successful 
before. 


** But he has nothing on,” said a little child. 


** Oh, listen to the innocent,” said its father ; and one person 
whispered to the other what the child had said. ‘He has 
nothing on ; a child says he has nothing on! ” 


** But he has nothing on!” at last cried all the people. 


The Emperor writhed, for he knew it was true, but he 
thought “ the procession must go on now,” so held himself 
stiffer than ever, and the chamberlains held up the invisible 
train.—HANS ANDERSON. 


GOSS COPY-WRITING COMPETITION: 


Awarded to Mr. “X,” Ilkeston, Derbyshire, for the piece of “copy” printed below. 


NOTE: In Tue New STATESMAN of March 9, the Brothers Goss, Tailors, 
offered prizes for the best four pieces of “‘copy” advertising their tailoring. 


The Emperor’s New Clothes 


Ist PRIZE 


The Emperor’s New Clothes are perhaps the most delightful 
in literature. The finest of silk, the purest of gold thread, 
had been given to the “ Gentlemen Weavers ” for the pro- 
duction of the royal robes, and only Hans can reveal with 
gentlest irony how the dress, or lack of it, proved the folly of 
men’s hearts and discernment in that shadowy half-faery land 
in which they move. 

But in this workaday world clothes must pass more stringent 
tests. So Goss Brothers take the finest materials available, 
and with the skill born of long practice they measure and 
cut and make garments for the discerning. Down to the 
smallest detail the workmanship is of the highest standard 
obtainable anywhere in London. Prices are moderate because 
the Brothers Goss do the most important part of the work 
themselves and because the establishment is housed in 
modest premises. 

The average Goss lounge suit costs from Eight to Ten 
Guineas. Overcoats cost about the same. 

Your own tastes and requirements will be considered, and 
the Brothers Goss place themselves at your service. 








New Clothes ! 


Telephone: City 8259. 





T. GOSS and CO. - 15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. I 


The “copy” of the three Consolation Prize winners will be published in the New Statesman later. In 
the meantime the Brothers Goss beg to remind readers of this journal that their stocks of attractive and 
very comfortable summer suitings are not yet exhausted and they hope that those whom they have failed 
to convince with their own announcements may be persuaded by Mr. “X’s” story of the Emperor’s 


Nearest Tube Station; Post Office. 
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8vo. 15s, net. 


A re-valuation and re-statement of 

Labour and Socialist Policy with 

suggestions for a definite Legislative 
Programme 


THE NEXT 
TEN YEARS 


IN BRITISH SOCIAL & 
ECONOMIC POLICY 
By 


G. D. H. COLE 


Professor H. J. Laski in the New Leader : “ With candour 
and courage Mr. Cole has thought out anew the principles 
of his Socialism. . . . For myself, I think this is, without 
exception, the best book on politics he has written. I 
recognise that it was a courageous book to write ; and I 
think it deserves the most careful consideration of all who 
are for these next few years to direct the national life.” 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Ready To-day 


OLD 
RHINELAND 


Through an Englishman’s Eyeglass. 
by E. E. GAWTHORN. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with 32 illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


This is much more than a guide book—it is a comprehensive 
survey outlining the history and legends of a country famed for 
its magnificent scenery. This entertaining volume should be read 
by all who wish to know something of this historical and lovely land. 


IN THE DAYS OF 
QUEEN ANNE 


by LEWIS MELVILLE. 


Author of ‘‘ Stage Favourites of the 18th Century,” etc 
In one large, handsome volume, with 16 tllustrations, 18s. net. 


His book will be specially welcome to readers of history for the 
reprint of the biography of Queen Anne’s eleven-year-old son, the 
Duke of Gloucester, which was published in 1789, and “is probably 
the only biography of a Royal child who died at the age of eleven.’’— 
Daily News. ‘There is much of value in Mr. Lewis Melville’s portraits 
of the time.”—Spectator. ‘‘ Characteristically brisk, business-like, and 
entertaining. ... An attractive volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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SHADOW 
ON THE ROAD 


By 


ALICE 
MASSIE 


** There was a mystery in and about Fanshawe’s 
farm, indefinable, illusive, but very real ; a shadow, 
the human counterpart of that cast by the fir trees, 
those dark symbols which form a strong motif in 
the drama. But in the foreground of the mystery 
there is a world of men and women who are all 
presented in the living light of the author’s creative 
powers. The novel is beautifully written... . 
I shall long remember the people of The Shadow on 
the Road—Jenifer and the others.” 


EDWARD CRICKMAY 
in the 
Sunday Referee 


7/6 net. 


BESANT & CO., LTD. 
21 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2 
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BY 
FRANK W. WHITE, L.R.c.P. & S.E 
Contents :— 


Foreword, by Major LEONARD DARWIN, Sc.D. 


Introduction: The Struggle for Existence—Past, Present, and 
Future; The Human Population of the World, and the 
Principles upon Which it Should be Controlled; Fitness 
and Unfitness; Statistics of Unfitness; The Desirable 
Citizen—Nation—World ; Heredity—Natural Inheritance 


Sanctions for a Restriction of Unfit Population 
Unemployment from the Biological Standpoint 
The Emigration Dilemma 
The Falling Birth-rate 
Preventive Medicine and Eugenics 
Education—Scientific v. Classical 
World Population Control 

derstandings and Objections 
Cuateains : Science, Philanthropy, and Population 











TIMES Lanne 8 SUPPLEMENT :—“‘ , The book is an excellent 
stimulant for interest in posterity.” 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW :—“ Full of matter worth attention. 
. More education is needed, and this book supplies it 
with statistics that cannot be disputed.” 


2s. Gd. net, by post 2s. 10d. 
Lonpon: WATTS & CO., 5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., E.C.4 
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burlesque the Iliad, here and there, but the arguments for a very young 
woman as author, posing as Nausicaa in her own poem, are certainly 
dubious. Is there such a thing as a feminine choice of subjects as 
opposed to a masculine—apart from a special interest in love? Mr. 
Farrington’s statements about similes lead one to point out that, 
viewed on this side, a well-known heroic poem shows a tender regard 
fur the sad fate of birds, the fears of a diver’s wife, a cypress in a 
queen’s secluded garden, violets left to fade by children, and a rich 
woman gazing on the labours of a feminine drudge. All these illustrate 
men’s doings in a man’s poem, Sohrab and Rustum. What is wrong 
with the simile of Penelope, tying fasting and in fear, like the lion 
when the circle of men is craftily drawing in? This is the ‘ tinchel ” 
that “ cows the game ” in the Lady of the Lake, which was not written 
by a woman. In his zeal, Mr. Farrington fits his theory to everything. 


The Mystery of the House of Commons: A Novel of Thrills. 
FreLpinc Horr. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 


This book deserves the notice of the Worst Book of the Month Club. 
It must be one of the most fatuous detective stories ever written. The 
excuse for it is that it deals with a General Election, and that its unique 
badness makes it, at any rate for those who do not often read detective 
stories, extremely funny. On the eve of the election four Socialist 
Members of Parliament are murdered (one of them in the House of 
Commons); a Conservative Member murders his butler; the detective 
who is tracing the murderers tries to commit suicide by jumping from 
Westminster Bridge; the body of a German spy is found floating in the 
Thames. ‘ This,” as Maxwell, the Prime Minister in the book, observes, 
“is a serious business.” The murderer is Baron Rostoff (‘‘ an accursed 
Communist of the worst kind,” “a butcher of human men”’), who turns 
out afterwards, however, to be Mr. Rossington, Independent Member 
for Holytown. His object was to throw murderous suspicions on the 
Conservative Party and, in the panic-stricken slump of Conservative 
** Majorities,” to make a fortune of two million pounds. It is not really 
unfair, in the case of this book, to give away the plot, because the 
amusement to be got out of it does not at all depend on suspense. 


By 


Edward Gibbon Wakefield: The Man Himself. By Irma O’Connor. 
Selwyn and Blount. 18s. 

A few months ago there was reviewed in these columns a carefully 
documented Life of the first architect of modern colonisation by Dr. 
A. J. Harrop. The occasion was the centenary of Wakefield’s seminal 
book, the Letter from Sydney, and the biography could not have been 
more opportune, since Empire settlement is once again a matter of 
urgent concern, It is to be regretted that Dr. Harrop and his rival 
could not have joined forces, for the author of this second Life is a 
great-granddaughter of Wakefield and has evidently worked over the 
whole large collection of family documents. The book, however, is 
not very precisely labelled. There is a good deal in it about the man 
himself, and among the public men of the first half of the nineteenth 
century there were very few more interesting than Wakefield; but in 
the main it is his remarkable public enterprises that are treated here, 
and treated with knowledge and breadth, though the note of admiration 
is too sustained. It is, for instance, rather absurd to speak of Wake- 
field's writings on Newgate, most valuable though they were, as though 
they alone brought about the reform of the barbarous criminal law; 
and some note should have been taken of the defects in the Letter 
from Sydney. Nor will it do to defend Wakefield in the affair of Ellen 
Turner in 1826, as astounding an abduction as the annals of modern 
England contain. The case, by the by, needs to be adequately edited 
for one of the modern series of famous trials. It is unsurpassed in 
romantic interest. 


About Motoring 
ROAD JUNCTIONS 


URING the last few weeks I have covered several thousand 
miles on British roads, and have naturally received 
sundry impressions about the perils which are concen- 

trated about road junctions. I have, further, seen designs for a 
scientific road junction, based largely on the combination of 
* island” and ‘“ merry-go-round ”’ utilised at the Robin Hood 
end of the Kingston by-pass. Added to which I have read the 
strictures passed by a magistrate on a defendant who confessed 
that, whilst travelling on a main road, he had expected side-road 
traffic to treat main-road travellers with deference. Conse- 
quently, I am bursting with opinions on the entire topic. But 
any discussion must begin with existing facts. 


* * x 


Road junctions are of many types and of varying importance. 
Last night, for example, I was held up by an R.A.C. scout at the 
Bolney junction, where a lateral east-to-west route crosses the 
main London-Brighton road. The holiday traffic here was a 
continuous northerly stream, and the scout stopped me dead for 
perhaps five minutes, before a momentary gap in the London 
queue gave him a chance to let me cross. During the same run 
I had traversed many cross roads where there was no scout; 
where the four roads were of tolerably equal importance; where 
the corner had been more or less cleared for vision, provided 
no houses obstructed it; and where nobody but a maniac would 


—e 


cross at more than a cautious crawl. Similarly, I had passeq 
many cross roads where a great main route cut across some 
petty parish road. The tracks to right and left were narroy 
and untarred. During most of every day neither of them would 
disgorge a single traveller; and when such a rare travelle 
appeared, he would usually be the village parson, or Hodge with 
a load of ruts; or Susie, cycling in to the nearest cinema, after 
clearing away madam’s dinner. In such cases main-road traffic 
treats the crossing with contumely, roaring past at speed as 
the Flying Scotsman spurns some obscure junction. But the 
law makes no distinctions between Bolney cross roads and the 
lane which debouches from a couple of weedy smallholdings into 
the Great North Road. 
* * * 


We are not a logical nation, but it is possible to exalt illogicality 
into a vice. And we come near doing it when we retard important 
and continuous traffic for the sake of traffic which is largely 
imaginary. The control of dangerous junctions by pointsmen 
is extravagant and inefficient. It is a purely accidental result 
of certain curious happenings, wholly disconnected from the 
matter at issue. Many motorists belong semi-reluctantly to the 
A.A. or to the R.A.C., because they desire to be warned of police 
traps, or need assistance in taking their cars abroad, or to have 
the use of a gorgeous clubhouse, or to obtain special insurance 
facilities. These two bodies possess vast surplus funds, and 
spend part of them in policing the major road junctions dis. 
continuously. Since the scouts are not always on duty, the 
system cannot be efficient at its best; and it would, of course, 
be prohibitively costly if applied to one-tenth of the special 
danger zones on British roads. 


aa * * 


It follows that the application of the island-cum-roundabout 
system is desirable in the case of a small percentage of dangerous 
junctions, namely, those where the traffic in both directions is 
equally important, and where a universal slowing down is 
essential. It would be silly to instal one of these architectural 
solutions at every petty point of peril on the great main routes; 
the vital traffic would be slowed down quite absurdly and 
unnecessarily. It is impossible to instal such a system at all 
danger points. There is thus need of some cheap and automatic 
device at all the minor crossings. This would be simply met by 
a short law, distributing the responsibility. At present all 


THE URIC ACID QUESTION 


RECENT VIEWS ON RHEUMATISM. 


Eminent authorities hold the opinion that there is only one malady 
to which, strictly speaking, the name ‘“ Rheumatism ”’ belongs, viz, 
acute rheumatism or rheumatic fever, the precise cause of which is not 
yet clear. But, whatever doubt exists in that respect, science has 
definitely identified uric acid as the pain-inflicting agent in all other 
maladies which patients call rheumatism. 

Chronic rheumatism in the joints, muscular rheumatism in the 
shoulders and back, lumbago, backache, sciatica in the thighs and 
neuritis in the arms, are all caused by tiny needle-pointed, razor-edged 
crystals of uric acid deposited by the overladen blood into the tissues. 
Take a uric acid solvent to dissolve these sharp, jagged atoms away, 
and your pain and stiffness will disappear. No treatment that fails 
to reach the uric acid itself can remove it. The remedy must get into 
direct contact with these flinty uratic splinters before they can be 
effectively disposed of. This is exactly what Bishop’s Varalettes do, 
and explains why they are so successful in overcoming chronic arthritis, 
muscular rheumatism, lumbago, neuritis, sciatica, kidney stone, gravel, 
and any other malady which owes its existence to an excess of une 
acid in the body. 

The safest and most efficient uric acid solvents available are con 
tained in Bishop’s Varalettes, which thus provide an irresistible 
preventative and remedy. If you suffer from rheumatism take 
Bishop’s Varalettes for a few days. They will not only clear your 
blood, but all the pain-inflicting rheumatic deposits will be dissolved 
and washed out of your system through the kidneys. With their 
departure, pain disappears, the muscles regain their elasticity, crippled 
and swollen joints are reduced to normal size and flexibility, stifiness 
and lameness depart, and tortured nerves enjoy a longed-for peace. 

Bishop's Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 3s. and 7s. per bottle, 
or direct, post free, from Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 54 Spelman Street, 
London, E. 1. 

So confident are we of the value of the Varalette treatment—based 
as it is on 30 years of success—that we will refund in full the 7s. paid 
for a 30 days’ course of Bishop’s Varalettes where the treatment has 
been faithfully followed if no relief is obtained. We ask you just to 
return to us the wrapper from the 7s. bottle with your statement, and 
we will refund the money. 
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LOTUS 


QW Bespoke Model x97 
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Shoes made specially for you would cost you 
much more in trouble and much more in money 
than Lotus Bespoke Model Shoes. But they 
could not be made more fastidiously. They 
could not be made of leather more meticulously 
chosen. They could not fit with more certainty 
-more consideration—a more gentle firmness— 
than Lotus Bespoke Model Shoes. For these 
shoes were made by the most expert Lotus 
craftsmen, very largely by hand, on a particular- 
ly good last, with the same individual care which 
goes to the making of made-to-measure shoes. 


LOTUS 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Lotus Bi (illustrated), Brown Willow Calf; Lotus Bz, 

Black Waxed Calf; Lotus B3, Black Glazed Kid; 
Lotus Bs, Black Smooth Calf, all 55/-. 
Lotus B4, Real Brown Russia Calf, 63/-. 


Lotus, Ltp., STAFFORD & Northampton 


Lonpon (Wholesale only) 103 Oxford St., W. Te/. Regent 2098 
Also at Bush Building, 130 West 42nd Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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lt is not always that th 





doctor and the dress- 





maker agree; but they 
are certainly at one in 
setting their faces against 
the sin of rotundity. To keep your figure slim 
and trim you should avoid foods containing 
undercooked starch, and that means substituting 
Vita-Weat for ordinary bread or toast, This 
pleasant crispbread, made of stone-ground 
British wheat, has a delightful ripe-corn flavour. 
The whole of the wheat berry is there, with all 
Vita-Weat feeds without 
fattening, and is a splendid corrective to con- 
stipation. Place it on the table at every meal. 


Peek Frean’s 


Vita-Weat 


THE BRITISH 
' FREE SAMPLE | CRISPBREAD 
? sent on applicationto ; Grocers and bakers sell it in 
: early deo : cartons at 1/6 (containing 56 
: London, S.E.16. — }-_ pieces)and 10d.,and in packets 


at 6d. and 2d. 
WHEAT—WHOLEWHEAT—NOTHING BUT WHEAT 


its precious vitamins. 
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persons traversing any crossing bear equal responsibility; and 
this is absurd, because there are crossings at which perhaps 
three vehicles per day cross from north to south, and 3,000 vehicles 
per day from east to west. In such cases all responsibility should 
clearly be transferred from the 3,000 vehicles to the three. If 
the road authority concerned were given power to make such 
decisions, it would be easy to inform the traffic how matters 
stood. A standardised signal, legible by day and by night, 
would instruct the traveller that he will be held to blame. At 
a suitable distance from the junction a pillar sign with reflex 
mirrors of red or green, plus or minus a white signal marked 
on the road, after the fashion of existing corner-lines, would warn 
him to stop and look before his front wheels entered the greater 
road on to which he must presently debouch. Meanwhile, the 
traffic on the more important route would pass at speed, and 
traffic from the minor road would have to wait for a gap. In 
such a system the expense is negligible, and the safety is as 
absolute as safety can ever be where the human factor is 
engaged. 
* * * 

One difficulty only is concerned with this compound scheme, 
namely, that there are a few road junctions scattered about the 
country where both traffic streams can claim almost equal 
importance, and where the construction of an automatic island 
control is hardly necessary. Hard cases make bad law. Such 
hard cases might be best handled by retaining the pointsman 
system for such crossings, and for no others. The number of 
these crossings is small, and any logical reform of the existing 
system would set free a great number of men (police, A.A. scouts 
and R.A.C. scouts), together with the considerable sum repre- 
sented by their wages. This liberation would permit such crossings 
to be permanently policed by daylight, inclusive of all public 
holidays and Sundays. At night all crossings are safeguarded 
by the rays of car headlamps, which give far more dependable 
warning than either daylight vision or a horn. 

R. E. DAvipson. 


THE CITY 


O far from being depressed at the advent of a Labour 
S Government, markets show a decided improvement, and 
some of the financial writers have suddenly discovered 
that during the tenure of office of Mr. MacDonald’s previous 
administration the same curious phenomenon was observed. 
Home rails have shown noteworthy firmness this week, on the 
belief that even with a Labour Government the companies may 
be able to secure something for nothing. Some investors, 
realising that the country is now probably in for a period of 
activity in house building and works of public utility, are picking 
up cement shares and such shares as Wall Paper Deferred, 
which at their present price of 48s. 6d. look attractive. The 
conclusion of the Reparations Conference is greeted with much 
satisfaction, and is a factor of the greatest importance, which 
should contribute to better European markets. Although in 
Germany prices have risen slightly, they have not yet recovered 
more than a fraction of the fall that has occurred during the 
past two years, and purchases of Farbenindustrie 6 per cent. 
Participating and Convertible Bonds at about 137 per cent., 
carrying a full year’s dividend payable July Ist, the same 
company’s Ordinary at about 259 per cent., Siemens and Halske 
at about 406 per cent., and Allgemeine Electrizitaets-Gesellschaft 
at about 193 per cent., can be recommended. 


* * * 


The Court Line, Limited, having sold its ships to the United 
British Steamship Company, which is under the same manage- 
ment, is going into voluntary liquidation, and the resolutions 
put forward by the directors (of whom there are five) include 
provision for the payment to each director of the sum of two 
thousand guineas, and to the secretary and auditors the sum of 
one thousand guineas each, as compensation for loss of office. 
I have received letters from one or two shareholders, asking me 
to comment upon this extraordinary proposal. The practice of 
compensation being paid to directors for loss of office was 
unfavourably commented upon by the committee which con- 
sidered the amendments to the Companies Acts. There may be 
cases in which such compensation is justified, but the practice 
is usually abused. For the auditors of a company to be 
compensated, however, because it is liquidated, is an extra- 
ordinary innovation. In the present case the auditors act also 
for the absorbing company, and, presumably and naturally, will 
increase their charges proportionately to the increase of work 
that will follow upon the amalgamation. The first meeting to 
consider these proposals is being held on 14th inst., but they 
have to come up for confirmation at another meeting to be held 
on July 1st, when it will be quite open to shareholders to oppose. 
Incidentally, the correspondent who states that the majority 
of the shareholders are resident in the North, and cannot, 


—en 


therefore, attend the meetings in London, is, I think, mistaken 
The Court Line, which is an old and successful recommendation 
in these notes, is a London company, and its shares are yelj 
distributed. 

* * * 

As there is likely to be some controversy with regard to Safe. 
guarding, the following extract from last week’s circular of the 
British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation will be of interest, ag 
that company is closely connected with the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, and of recent years has been responsible for its issues 
of new capital: 

The biggest tyre company in this country, namely, the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, has never been an active advocate of Safeguardin; 
Duties to be applied to the tyre industry, and indeed would have 
been better off had these duties never been imposed. No compan’ 
whose cost of production can successfully compare with that of 
any other company in the world engaged in the same indust 
need be an advocate of Safeguarding or Protection, and that 
certainly applies to the Dunlop Rubber Company. 

The writer adds, however, that “the motor industry jg 
obviously in need of the 334 per cent. duty against foreign cars,” 

* * * 


The news in Tuesday’s papers of the armed raid by Venezuelan 
insurgents upon Curacoa was probably the first intimation 
received by investors in Venezuela that matters are extremely 
unsettled in that South American republic. The most reliable 
news regarding Venezuela comes from Trinidad, which is separated 
from that country by less than ten miles of sea. According to 
Trinidad papers, a widespread revolt has broken out against the 
dictatorship of General Gomez. Five generals and a large army 
(in Venezuela these words do not bear quite the same connota- 
tion as in Europe) who were sent to quell the rising, are reported 
to have suffered heavy losses. A rigorous censorship was being 
enforced, and every day sentences of banishment were being 
passed on all who ventured to speak against the present regime. 
General Gomez quite recently refused another term of office, but 
expressed his willingness to remain head of the army, and the‘new 
President is one of his nominees. According to all accounts, 
things are not likely to settle down in Venezuela for some time 
to come. As is shown by the case of Mexico, investors in oil 
companies have little to fear from movements of this sort beyond 
an increase in what may euphemistically be termed “* hospitality 
expenses.”” With railways, it is, however, a different matter. 

A. Emin Davies. 
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